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RSA Spring begins 
March 31, so our 
calendar tells us. 
_ By the middle of 
_ April we may ex- 
pect to receive the 
first flow of visitors 
to our beautiful 
| Bucks County. 

| There is much 
for visitors from 
other parts of the 
country to see on a 
tour of Bucks 
County. Someday, 
pethaps, we will 
entertain tourists 
stopping off to refuel on their jet- 
propelled trip in an Inter-Planetary, 
Trans-Universal Space Liner. 

Those who like to ramble, free of a 
set route, and have the determination 
to see all the historical sites on one 
day, “even if it kills you,” can start 
anywhere. Start often. Keep your 
speed low and your eyes open. Fre- 
quent rop on pleasant days, year- 
round, offer many surprises and satis- 
factions for those who will look and 
pause to wonder about the ways of life 
in a far earlier day: 

. . . . The little country churches, 
their steeples proudly pointing sky- 
ward to symbolize the belief of the 
worshippers. 

.... The occasional milestone peek- 
ing from the brush along the road, 
carved with a cryptic message such as, 
“17 to P,” leaving it to the traveler to 
guess whether he is on his way to 
Philadelphia, Perkasie or, perhaps, 
even Paradise. 

. . . The big barns, emblazoned with 
hex signs, contrary to popular belief, 
purely decoration, a form of folk art, 
and not at all to keep away witches. 

... The pleasant valleys and sudden 
hills, and the little streams, once a 
source of power for numerous mills 
built along their banks, many still 
standing neglected and forgotten — 
others remembered and remodeled in- 
to jolting, modern, picture-windowed 
residences. 

. . . The old stone houses with two 
front doors, one for weekdays and one 
for Sundays, say the old-timers. 

... The neglected graveyards where 
no one of importance lies buried, 
whose tumbled headstones speak only 
of those who did their best with what 
little they had, 

. . . The winding side toads, their 
corkscrew curves lashing a serpentine 
path away from Gehenna, designed, 
indeed, to outwit a pursuing Devil — 
anyhow, that’s what they say. 


. . . The occasional Indian “marker 
tree,” a limb of which, in sapling days, 
was bound to point the direction of the 
redman’s great trail from Canada to 
Florida. : 

. . . The covered bridges — thirteen 
of them withstood progress — once a 
favorite trysting place for lovers, high- 
way robbers and travelers seeking shel- 
ter from a storm. ; 

For ‘stay-at-home Bucks Countians 
there are many places to visit. Our 
parks are particularly alluring. There 
is Lake Warren in Nockamixon Town- 
ship, an artificial lake built by the 
Bucks County Game Commission. On 
the road from Revere to Upper Black 
Eddy, it is rather inaccessible and hard 
to find. There is the Ralph Stover 
State Park, The Tinicum County Park, 
Tohickon Valley County Park, Wash- 
ington Crossing Park, Roosevelt State 
Park and Lake Towhee Park, opened 
to the public three years ago and hav- 
ing the largest lake in the County for 
fishing and swimming. This Park cov- 
ers 300 acres located at the- edge of 
Applebachsville in Haycock township. 
It is especially attractive for family 
picnics. 

We urge you to learn to meander 
without rhyme or reason. Practice turn- 
ing right or left at intersections and 
road forks, as fancy dictates. If you 
get lost, it matters little. All roads 
lead somewhere: you'll get there even- 


Li he Old Traveler — 


tually — and see much along the 
way. A 
OUR COVER 


T he lovely adaptation of a fracture 
on our cover is the work of Eliza- 
beth Case, resident of Bucks County 
since 1958. 

Miss Case was born in California, 
and she studied at the French Institute 
and Art Students League, both in New 
York City. Her varied experiences in- 
clude exhibitions in shows throughout 
Southern California, participation in 
the audio-visual program of the Public 
Library system of Pomona, California; 
three years in the graphic arts and ani- 
mation department of Walt Disney 
Productions, Burbank, California; 
writing and direction of programs of 
Poetry and Jazz, Poetry and Panto- 
mime, produced in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California; and a one 
man exhibit of oil paintings in Swain’s 
Art Gallery in 1961. 

Now working in ink-and-casein 
adaptations of archaic forms, Miss 
Case has a “Country Cousin” art serv- 
ice which includes murals for homes; 
underwater murals for swimming 
pools; stationery design; brochure il- 
lustration; posters; signs and portraits 
— especially miniatures. A 


T he Bucks County Commissioners 
who seem to add agencies to the 
county government at the rate of one 
a month are now in the urban renewal 
business, and have thus taken another 
step toward making Lower Bucks 
County one of the most planned over 
areas in Christendom. 


At the moment this area is the sub- 
ject of intense investigation and ex- 
ploration by a variety of bureaucratic 
bodies ranging in scope and purpose 
from the Industrial Development Cor- 
poration to the Tourist Commission. 

The term ‘urban renewal,’ when ap- 
plied to Central or Upper Bucks Coun- 
ty is apt to strike as incongruous, main- 
ly because there are no urban areas 
there which need renewing. In point 
of fact, most residents of Central and 
Upper Bucks would be stirred to wrath 
by attempts to renew a countryside 
which they feel ought to be left old. 


In lower Bucks, however, it can be 
safely argued that there is a need for 
this sort of agency. Certainly few areas 
in the nation have been visited with 
quite the same sort of population and 
industrial expansion which occurred 
there in the last dozen years or so. And 
there also is little doubt that such 
communities as Bristol, Bristol Town- 
ship, Middletown Township and Ben- 
salem Township can use a serious face 
lifting. 

The question is, as posed by Repub- 
lican Commissioner John J. Bodley, 
who cast a dissenting vote on the ur- 
ban renewal proposal, whether the 
Federal Government ought to be en- 
trusted with the face lifting. Bodley 
argued that the building and fire codes 
of the municipalities, if rigidly en- 
forced, are enough to keep blight and 
slums at a minimum. He also pointed 
out that the urban renewal program 
was designed to clear old city slums, 
such. as exist in Philadelphia, Trenton, 
and Bethlehem. 


The other two commissioners, Re- 
publican Chairman Edward B. Boyer 
and Democrat Adolph A. Andrews, 
both of whom live in Lower Bucks, 
disagreed. Although Andrews intro- 
duced the proposal, the urban renewal 
authority is, and has been, Boyer’s 
project. He tried to have it created a 


4 


year ago, but neither Andrews nor 
Bodley would second his motion. 

Boyer said the townships cannot do 
the job themselves, and has said on 
many occasions that the county is 
foolish to ignore the large Federal and 
State grants available to finance urban 
renewal projects. 

Andrews, in explaining his change 
of mind, if not heart, said he was en- 
couraged to vote for the measure be- 
cause some Lower Bucks communities 
have taken steps to clear their own 
communities of the more flagrant eye- 
sores by cracking down on violations 
of housing and fire codes. He evidently 
is prepared to follow a policy of ‘the 
urban renewal authority helps those 
who help themselves.’ 

Obviously in a bad mood when he 
introduced the measure (through a 
curious diplomatic maneuver, he first 
refused to second Boyer’s motion for 
the establishment of the authority, 
then introduced a motion of his own 
which Boyer seconded), Andrews not- 
ed that Bristol Borough and Middle- 
town Township were engaging in slum 
clearing campaigns, then added that 
his hometown Bristol Township just 
recently “got into the act.” 

What may have been bothering An- 
drews is that Vincent Hartley, Repub- 
lican chairman of the Bristol Town- 
ship Commissioners, had been raising 
a great hue and cry for the creation of 
an authority, and he had not overlook- 
ed the fact that Democrat Andrews 
had failed to vote one in a year ago. 

Andrews’ position was not made 
more comfortable when a couple of 
structures were torn down a few 
blocks from his own home. Nor did 
the Bristol Courier - Levittown Times, 
with daily photographs of occupied 
shacks and detailed stories of local 
slum conditions do much to console 
him. 

Boyer, who is seldom slow to take 
advantage of an opportunity when he 
sees one, let it be known a week before 
the commissioners’ meeting that he 
was going to re-introduce the urban 
renewal proposal, and Andrews, it 
would appear, was hooked. It is well 
to bear in mind that Andrews express- 
ed grave reservations about the cost of 
such a program a year ago. 


He had a point, for urban renewal 
projects are costly affairs. Although 
Bucks County will put up only one- 
sixth of the funds needed to finance 
such projects (the Federal Government 
provides two-thirds and the State the 
remaining one sixth), it is likely the 
county eventually will spend a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

Opponents of both money spending 
and the Federal Government might 
console themselves by considering that 
under the present Federal tax program, 
residents of Bucks County are paying 
for urban renewal projects in, say, San 
Francisco. Perhaps there is no reason 
why the good citizens of San Francisco 
should not be allowed to return the 
favor. 

There is a good deal to be said for 
turning down the offer of Federal 
money, but if no one else refuses the 
money, then reluctance to accept big 
government grants may consitiute the 
cutting off of noses to save faces. A 
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WHAT WILL REDUCING 
DO FOR ME? 


t 
STAUFFER REDUCING PLAN STUDIO 


Treatment — Sales 


FEATURING: 
Stauffer Couch Electrocycle 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


*POSTURE CORRECTION 
*INCREASED CIRCULATION 
*WEIGHT CORRECTION 


*RELAXATION 


Helen Kiss 


979 Elbow La. Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-6184 FI 8-2114 
Courtesy Figure Analysis 
$2.00 per treatment 
10 treatments - $16.50 
Special Group Rate 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 Fillmore 8-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks —— Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown“ 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 


RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


© Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone ROger 6-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


KEEDVGOR 
WT Wy 


Boswell) 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
* PLEASANT PRICES 
* COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON ® DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
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Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


_ Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. A 


“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 

* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 


kers 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck” 


oF Py 


oie y Se E a 
DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd, 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


Established 1724 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


a 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-5770 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


pe, WEDDINGS 
a * 
“W| BANQUETS 
at Se Vi) * 
PRIVATE 
PARTIES 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. Fl 8-8100 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection Rts. 
532, 413, Newtown. Home farm prod- 
ucts go into snacks and complete meals. 
Homemade Toll Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 
Ideal spot for summer visitors and Ice 
Skaters in winter. Open every day. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
oo and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water: Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets, 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily includ- 
ing Sunday. 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


Mechanic Street 


VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


New Hope 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Fillmore 8-9364 


Route 611 &.313 


We | eee “fe 4 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
(Re-opens March 15th) 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


HASEN PFEFFER 
FM 
LISTEN TO: 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 
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SCHOOL DAYS 

When the public school system was 
set up in Pennsylvania in 1834, not 
everyone was convinced that the chil- 
dren of “ordinary people” should be 
taught to read, write and cipher. It 
might give them ideas beyond their 
station in life. Gradually, Bucks Coun- 
tians allowed as how a little learning 
might be a good thing, just so it was- 
n't carried too far. Thus, in 1854, a 
five-month school term was considered 
long enough—and $24.00 a month a 
sufficient wage for the teacher. School- 
marms were rare. It took a man to 
handle the big boys, who had to be 
licked in a fair fight one by one before 
they would submit to being taught 
any thing out of books. If the teacher 
didn’t know how to use his fists, he 
took to his heels. The turn-over in 
teachers was high. 


MM 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN 


“Best Sandwiches In Town” 
Featuring A Complete 


ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Vecor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


GOURMET DINING 
While you enjoy the paintings of Dela- 
ware Valley artists in our dining rooms. 
Serving from 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. Relax 
in our candle lighted new charming 
“Buttery”. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking space. 


DUNCAN HINES 
CUE AND me 


GOURMET a ji Z scH 
APPROVED &. F at 
Lambertville Hous 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


Line of German-Jewish 


Delicaci 
CATERING AT CHEZ ODETTE 

22 N. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'’S, THE 
FI 8-8208 


COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


Colonial 
Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 


General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 
Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Sodas 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


Ice 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT The Homestead Restaurant 
ane i T a of Lavender Hall 
Fri. and Sat. Till 11 p.m. Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 


Air- Nr 3 
a a ak ir-Conditioned Cocktails 


Open every day 


Í ee 
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“INDIAN TOWNSHIP” 

In 1699, William Penn referred to 
Tinicum as his “Indian township,” 
and apparently planned to make it one 
of his manors. His surveyors, however, 
neglected to carry out his wishes. The 
name is said to be a corruption of 
Matennak-onck, an Indian word mean- 
ing “along the edge of an island.” The 
white man spelled it by ear -in various 
ways before deciding on the easiest 
approximation for both the township, 
organized in 1738, and the nearby 
island in the Delaware. 


GLOOMY PLACE 

Narrowsville is a hamlet situated in 
two townships, Nockamixon and 
Bridgeton, on the Delaware River 
Road. It takes its name from ‘The 
Narrows,” where the river comes close 
to the base of a cliff leaving little room 
for the canal, road and dwellings. It 
is said that from the middle of No- 
vember until the middle of February, 
no direct rays of sunlight touch the 
area, 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 


Everything for‘ your home and your parties 
46 S. MAIN STREET 


NEW HOPE 


PIPER HILL 


Recreation Area 


Route 611 at Route 413 
PIPERSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
ae beers. Scio)! are eS n 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR YOU 
$5.00 COMPLETE 


Ski Tows® Ski Boots® Skis & Poles 
and Instruction ALL DAY 
Family Rates 
Children Under 6 Free 
Bring The Whole Family 


z w for you” 
poama “Day and Night Skiing” 
Learn while you enjoy the sports under 
competent instruction. 

The Working Man’s 

“Little Switzerland” 
Phone ROger 6-8972 for Snow Reports 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial: 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The Doylestown Inn 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
y Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
its for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


w “st 


FI 8-2474 


The Best Stores Sell 


Townsend House 


Candy 


Real melt-in-your-mouth Fudge 
Butter Creams— 
Sandwich Mints 
Almond Butter Crunch 


Wholesale — Retail, For Further 
Information Contact: 

Home of “Bucks County Quality” Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 


115 E. Maple Ave. 
Langhorne, Penna. 


SKyline 7-2526 
Open Friday 
Orders Mailed 


The Very Best Butter—no sub- 
stitutes gives our candy that 
home-made freshness. A gift 
your friends will enjoy and you 
too! 


_——— S E o E U 
WALTER BAUM GALLERIES 
Group Shop 
By These Five Bucks County Artists 
Ranulph Bye George A. Newman 
Henry Freud Al Woglom Queenie Stein 
March 4 - April 7 
Open Daily 1 to 6 P.M. - Free 


Sellersville Bucks County 


Ma HANDWEAVING © CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 

@ holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
linens and woolens. Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 
E C. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
a. AXtel 7-5216 Visitors Welcome 
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2000 Non-Paid Workers 


Serve the 


T he telephone in the home of Hal 
Clark, Doylestown, President of 
the Delaware Valley Protective Asso- 
ciation, is always ringing because peo- 
ple with problems have found that the 
organization is an indispensible “watch 
dog” for the entire Delaware Valley. 

A woman is distressed because her 
neighbors dump trash in the canal but 
she doesn’t want to appear formally 
as a complainant. She is assured that 
she shall remain anonymous. An im- 
mediate publicity campaign by the 
DVPA explaining the law against this 
practice and the penalty of a $25 fine 
soon cut the dumping by 65 per cent 
and also reduced pollution. 

An ancient oak tree that has stood 
firmly on the river bank in Yardley 
since the days of William Penn was 
threatened with destruction. Its owner, 
Mrs. Kelly, appealed to Mr. Clark who 
put her in direct contact with an offi- 
cial in Haverford who canceled the or- 
der for the felling of the tree, got the 
workmen down from the branches 
which they were all ready sawing, and 
sent them on their way. But the 
“Penn” tree still stands as do some 
handsome beeches and oaks in the tree 
nursery of Mrs. James Moon Snipes 
and her sons, thanks to the interven- 
tion of the DVPA. The highway de- 
partment was persuaded to alter their 
plans for a highway interchange and 
leave the trees standing. 

The calls are endless because the 
problems of a growing county are 
never ending. Appeals are received 
constantly to help a campaign to keep 
a jet airport out of Hunterdon County, 
N. J. — to deliver a dedication address 
for the covered bridge, saved and mov- 
ed by the people of Perkasie — can 
something be done about commercial 
signs cluttering a historical marker — 
join Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Forests and 
Waters and his engineer and canal 
superintendent on a walking inspec- 
tion of the lower end of the canal 
where new construction was sabotaged 
— attend the White House Conference 
in Philadelphia — the Governor's 
Conference in Reading — The Plan- 
ning Conference in Camden — please 
send material for a “walking tour” 
book on Bucks County, particularly the 
canal towpath. The requests are end- 
less and important. 

The DVPA is a unique organization 
founded in 1933. It is a non-profit, 
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Delaware Valley 


By Betty Reid 


non-partisan organization with no 
wall-to-wall carpeted offices, no battery 
of stenographers or duplicating ma- 
chines, just a determined band of ded- 
icated citizens headed by their cap- 
able president, Hal Clark. Their aim is 
to keep the Delaware Valley a beauti- 
ful and desirable place to live. 

They have repeatedly “saved” the 
canal through long, frustrating years 
when it often seemed as though water 
would never again flow its course. It 
is not only now filled with water, but 
the DVPA persuaded Pete Pascuzzo of 
New Hope to build mule-drawn barges 
for the delight of the thousands who 
each summer experience the thrill of 
this ancient mode of travel. 

Dr. Goddard and his engineering 
staff have great plans for the canal, far 
beyond mere maintenance. Besides cap- 
ital improvements in the upper end, 
the lower end of the canal will be 
cleaned of silt. Sixty tons of shopping 
carts, old mattresses and other debris 
deposited by residents have been re- 
moved and as fast as money is avail- 
able the bridges, washed out by the 
1955 flood, will be replaced. 

Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court, a great conservationist 
and lover of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, hopes to visit our Delaware 
Canal next summer for a ride on it 
and a hike along the towpath. 

Long ago the DVPA negotiated the 
acquisition of the Ralph Stover State 
Park from the Troemner sisters of Pt. 
Pleasant and later, seven acres from 
James Michener to add to it. Through 
Dr. W. Wilson McNeary of Lumber- 
ville, a director and past president of 
the DVPA and Director William 
Stover of Erwinna, John Stover Tini- 
cum Park, the first county park, was 
negotiated. John Stover wanted to give 
his historic homestead and land to the 
county. In order to accept it, the com- 
missioners formed a Park Board and 
made Robert Pierson executive direc- 
tor. 

The DVPA handled the acquisition 
of a memorial wildlife preserve on 
River Road at Center Bridge, given by 
Mrs. Charles O’Connor and Mrs. Mary 
C. Cavanaugh, heirs of the Cooke es- 
tate, to honor the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke who were 
members of the DVPA for many years. 
The DVPA made the arrangements 
for the Bucks County Park Foundation 
to accept this gift. 


Hal Clark, President of the DVPA. 
Photo by Sara Maynard Clark 


The DVPA is constantly working 
with local, county, state and federal 
agencies to protect the interest of the 
public. It is represented on the board 
of directors of the Water Resources 
Association and the Pennsylvania 
Roadside Council, Inc., by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Clark. It has a membership 
in the Penjerdel Corporation which 
operates in three states, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware under a 
Ford Foundation grant. Vice President 
Joseph D. Ceader is a member of its 
board of directors and is president of 
the Bucks County Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. Colonel Daniel G. 
Haynes, the secretary, represents the 
association on the Advisory Committee 
of the Penn-Jersey Transportation 
Study. Vice President Sam Thompson 
is secretary of the Bucks County Town- 
ship Officials Association and is a 
member of the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Dr. McNeary was 
also a member of the Bucks County 
Water and Sewer Committee, now 
superceded by a permanent Authority. 
Director Horace G. McNab is Direc- 
tor of the Levittown Businessmen’s 
Association. Director Vincent P. Brad- 
ley is Chairman of the New Jersey 
Real Estate Licensing Board. Director 
Bernard M. Douglas is President of 
the Stockton, New Jersey, Recreation 
Association. Mrs. E. F. Rivinus, a 
director, is also a director in the City 
Parks Association of Philadelphia. All 
four of Bucks County's legislative rep- 
resentatives in Harrisburg are members 
of the association as well as Congress- 
man Willard S. Curtin and Ex-senator 
Wesley Lance of Hunterdon County. 
Through these and many other im- 
portant connections the DVPA influ- 
ence has expanded and become an 
effective and valuable aid to the Valley 
communities. 


Roads are a vital concern with the 
DVPA. It is opposed to the proposed 
four-lane highway on Old York Road 
which would run from a bottleneck at 
Hatboro to a bottleneck at New Hope. 
Most important now are their plans 
for River Road (Route 32). Arrange- 
ments to present DVPA recommenda- 
tions for its improvement are now 
completed and will soon be made to 
Secretary Park H. Martin of the Penn- 
sylvania Highway Department in a 
joint meeting with Secretary Maurice 
K. Goddard of the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

Colonel Daniel G. Haynes, secretary 
of the DVPA and chairman of a spe- 
cial engineering committee, completed 
his drawings with the cooperation of 
Oscar Booz, Superintendent of High- 
ways in Bucks County. A separate 
study was made by Bruce Singer, As- 
sistant Executive Director of the Bucks 
County Park Board. These studies were 
coordinated and will provide a scenic 
highway with two safe lanes without 
destroying the canal or the beauty of 
River Road. 

The Bucks County Planning Com- 
mission, in its Master Plan, designates 
the area along the Delaware River and 
the canal, the scenic River Road and 
the Washington Crossing State Park 
as the Delaware Valley Park. This 
treatment was strongly recommended 
by executives of the National Park 
Service after they spent thrce days on 
the canal and the road as guests of the 
DVPA. The Regional Master Plan 
will also so designate the area. 

According to Mrs. Cyril Fox, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Roadside Council, 
Inc., Bucks County, due to the efforts 
of the DVPA was the banner county 
in the state in helping to obtain pass- 
age of the Highway Bill that controls 
billboards and gives the state a 5% 
bonus based on the amount of Federal 
aid. 

Across the river in Hunterdon 
County the DVPA participated in the 
triumphant finale of a long fight for 
the completion of New Jersey’s River 
Road. It had been a DVPA project 
since 1933. At the colonial village of 
Raven Rock the fine new road was 
broken by a “missing link” a stretch 
of road about two miles long, the 
original narrow, bumpy dirt road. The 
commendable work of Director Ber- 
thold Sorby and his band of deter- 
miued cohorts ended successfully in a 
colorful celebration when the road was 
dedicated as the Daniel Bray Memorial 
Highway to honor a brave Hunterdon 
County soldier of the Revolution who 
gathered boats along the river so that 
Washington might cross the Delaware 
on Christmas night 1776. 

Previous to this a letter to Mr. Clark 
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Celebrating the dedication of the New Jersey Daniel Bray Highway at 
Raven Rock are Sam Thompson, Ann Hawkes Hutton, Ex-governor 
Robert Meyner, Hal Clark, Mrs. Daniel Haynes, Col. Daniel Haynes 
and Dr. W. W. McNeary. 


from Governor Meyner said; ‘Thank 
you for your recent wire urging ap- 
proval of Senate Joint Resolution No. 
9, which directs Delaware River Drive 
to be known as Daniel Bray Highway. 
It will be pleasing to you to learn that 
I signed this into law today.” 
Appreciation is sweet reward for 
work well done. Of the association Dr. 
Goddard stated in part; “It would be 
impossible for me to tell you how im- 
portant the support and cooperation of 
the Delaware Valley Protective Asso- 
ciation has been to the successful ac- 
complishments of the Department of 
Forests and Waters in the Delaware 
Valley. I am also grateful for your 
support in getting the Delaware River 
more adequate facilities for flood con- 
trol, water supply and recreation. I do 
not need to tell you that the hardest 
part of the battle is ahead of us. Last, 
but not certainly the least, I am deeply 
grateful to you for your support in 
helping to get sufficient funds to suc- 
cessfully carry out many of our water 
resources and other conservation pro- 
grams. I think you can be proud of 
your sense of responsibility in urging 


Photo by Sara Maynard Clark 


the people of the Delaware Valley to 
support these worthy improvements 
and to be willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices in providing money.” 

Governor David L. Lawrence wrote 
from Harrisburg; “I would appreciate 
your relaying my thanks to your mem- 
bers for the conservation efforts and 
for your work on behalf of the Dela- 
ware Valley.” 

The closing of a letter to Mr. Clark 
from Paul Von Wegen, President of 
the Stony-Millbrook Watershed Asso- 
ciation in New Jersey also expresses 
the feeling of the people of the Dela- 
ware Valley when he said; “I could 
wish no more for you and your associa- 
tion than that its future will always be 
as distinguished and fruitful as its 
past.” A 

(You too, can become a member 

of this dedicated association by 

sending your name 4nd two dol- 
lars to its treasurer, Nelson Mac- 

Kissic, care Solebury National 

Bank in New Hope and have a 

vital part in preserving the history 

and the beauty of the Delaware 

Valley. Ed.) 


THE ALL NEW MEDIUM PRICED DODGE 
THE ‘CUSTOM 880” — AVAILABLE IN ALL MODELS 
SEE IT NOW 


|. M. JARRETT orp York ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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The Robert L. Hartungs 


Idacres,”” the Ivyland home of Mr. 

and Mrs. Robert L. Hartung, is 
constantly bustling with activity. One 
look at Mrs. Hartung’s projects makes 
you feel that her days include more 
than 24 hours. 

Although she is an excellent cook, 
she has at least a dozen other things 
“on the fire.” One is writing a book— 
a cook book for people who don’t have 
time to cook. She admits “stealing” 
any quick and easy recipe she can get 
ahold of. 

While the Hartungs sit before a 
cozy fire in the evening, Mr. Har- 
tung reads Civil War History, Mrs. 
Hartung is working on a 12 foot by 
12 foot hooked rug, making “fake” 
geraniums or needlepointing a vest. 

She recently made a vest for her 
husband — one half with a hunting 
scene, the other half, fishing. Al- 
though he likes to hunt and fish, 
there’s usually the tale about the one 
that got away. 

The Hartung home is a typical 
Bucks county farmhouse. These houses 
were always added to twice, some- 
times, three times. Theirs has three 
additions. 

The original part, built about 200 
years ago, is used as a pantry and 
laundry room. The two small rooms 
above serve as an upstairs den. 

The dining room and hall were the 
second addition. The hall gives the 
picture of the Hartung’s hobbies. Mr. 
Hartung’s gun collection hangs there, 
pictures from their vast collection and 
ice skates — just in case. Mrs. Har- 
tung claims their pond “just doesn’t 
seem to freeze any more.” 

The dining room fireplace was a 
two way type, heating the original part 
of the home as well as the dining 
room. Chairs from the family dating 
back to 1840 lend charm to that room. 

The living room and library wing 
and the rooms on the second and third 
floor are about 100 years old. 

When the Hartungs moved to Old- 
acres over 22 years ago, one of the 
first additions, after plumbing and 
heating repairs, was a dry sink built 
in the back entrance hall to close a 
doorway. 

This cheery room is used as a sewing 
room, for flower arranging and some- 
times for good old “Emmett”, the 
bassett. Emmett’s claim to fame is 
watching for whales in the swimming 
pool and Indians behind the trees. 

The Hartungs have a varied collec- 
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of Ivyland 


By Anne Pollock 


tion of pictures. Although daughters 
Toni and Vicki are in college now 
(Chatham, in Pittsburgh) pictures 
they made in kindergarten still hang in 
the upstairs “picture gallery.” One 
wall in the upstairs hall is covered with 
the girl’s art work and pictures of the 
family and friends. Vicki's room fea- 
tures horse pictures. 

One of their “just for fun” collec- 
tions is cartoons with the name Har- 
tung on them. 

Throughout the house you'll see an 
oil painting of the Hudson River 
School, done by Mrs. Hartung’s grand- 
mother; a 17th century Madonna; wa- 
ter colors of every description and Mr. 


Hartung has a collection of Holgarths 
done in 1745. 


ARSE rae 


Each season, there’s a different pic- 
ture hanging in a focal spot in the 
living room. Not only the picture but 
the color scheme changes in that room. 
The basic color is beige and the slip 
covers blend with the season. 

They're set for winter and fall — 
the immediate problem today is “What 
picture will we find for spring?” 

When summer arrives, the picture 
is selected, a boating scene. And a pic- 
ture worthy event will no doubt be 
taking place in their yard. 

For the past several years, the an- 
nual Lobster Pot, for the benefit of the 
Union Library Company of Hatboro 
has been held in their yard. 

Lobsters for the party are stored in 
“the cage”, one of the four cellars in 
their home. Guests like to roam the 
grounds, climb up to the tree house in 
the large tree near the terrace, swing 
from the big old swing that hangs 
from one of its limbs, go boating on 
the man-made lake — and after the 
lobster, take a dip in “the big finger- 
bowl.” A 


The Hartungs at home in their Bucks County farmhouse. 
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ALAN WILLIAMS 


State Representative from Bucks 


mong the 130-odd attorneys in 
Bucks County, many are engaged 
in active politics. For some of these, 
however, politics is more or less a 
sideline, to be dabbled in when time 
permits because of a feeling of civic 
responsibility, or because of the public- 
ity involved, or because it is consider- 
ed “good business.” For them the 
practice of law comes first. Not so Re- 
publican State Representative Alan D. 
Williams, Jr. When the political bug 
hit him eight years ago it sank its teeth 
in too deeply. Today he wears his 
political and legal hat with equal ease. 
Politics and what # can mean 
if the proper people get into it is a 
genuine passion with Williams. It 
would have to be, since the law pays 
much better — and Williams is not 
only married but the father of four 
children. Under such circumstances, 
politics and the risks involved in it are 
enough to make a man think twice. 
Particularly if he is as devoted to prin- 
ciple and the triumph of what he be- 
lieves in as Williams is. This is not 
always the easiest course to follow in 
politics, where the deal and the com- 
promise are all too often the order of 
the day. 


Williams is tall, blond, youthful- 
looking. Like anyone with deep con- 
victions he will talk at the drop of a 
hat — or an idea. Particularly if some- 
one espouses an idea that does not fit 
Williams’ conception of things as they 
should be. 


This has caused him no little grief. 
It has also won him countless admirers 
among the kind of people Williams 
likes to represent: the people who, 
like himself, are determined to try to 
bring about the kind of government 
so many talk about and so few are 
willing to spend the time or the effort 
to achieve. 


Williams was in politics before he 
was thirty. In a very short time he 
was destined, in the most unorthodox 
manner imaginable, to pump new life 
and strength into a Republican Party 
whose long term in power had made 
it in many areas overconfident, tired 
and corrupt. When Judge Keller re- 
signed from the county bench, the 
Bucks County Bar Association, of 
which Williams was a member, rec- 
ommended three Bucks County at- 
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County 
By Bryan Rodgers 


torneys it considered eminently suit- 
able for the responsibility. Governor 
Fine, however, finishing his term, ig- 
nored the recommendations of the 
county lawyers and appointed John 
Eckleberry to the position. It was the 
first time in history that the recom- 
mendations of the Bar Association had 
been flouted. Sincerely believing Eckle- 
berry incompetent, Williams and a 
majority of the lawyers in the associa- 
tion formed a group to back their 
Number One recommendation — I. 
Louis Rubin of Bristol. Rubin had 
been a lifelong Republican. However, 
the party would not run him on its 
ticket, so he was run on the Demo- 
cratic ticket — and won by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Convinced that the party needed re- 
juvenation, Williams, Paul Beckert, 
Col. John Richardson of Solebury, T. 
Sidney Cadwallader of Yardley and 
several other insurgents set out to re- 
organize the G.O.P. in the county. In 
doing so, they dealt a fatal blow to the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturer Associa- 
tion, which had ruled the party — and 
the county — for years. Suddenly the 
party assumed a new complexion and, 
as a result of it, ran off a string of vic- 
tories at the polls — despite growing 
Democratic strength in the county, 
particularly in the lower end. 

In 1957, Beckert was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney and Williams was ap- 
pointed Assistant District Attorney. 
In 1958, Williams was tapped to run 
for the State Assembly. In a free- 
swinging primary battle, he defeated 
John J. Bodley, now County Commis- 
sioner, by some 3,500 votes. In 1959 
he fulfilled one of his campaign prom- 
ises by helping sponsor the Jurors’ Pay 
Increase Law, which was passed that 
year. That same year, United Press In- 
ternational selected Williams as one of 
the two outstanding freshmen Repub- 
lican assemblymen. In 1960, running 
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on his record, Williams was easily re- 
elected. 


In 1961, Williams made his mark 
among the not-so-easily-impressed old- 
times in the Assembly by engineering 
a smashing defeat and set-back to Phil- 
adelphia trucking magnate, James P. 
Clark, a power in the Democratic 
Party. Up to that time, Pennsylvania 
was one of two states in the Union 
forbidding the use of its highways to 
40-foot trailers. At the time, Clark was 
trying to dispose of a whole fleet of 
35-foot trailers — which would, of 
course, become much less valuable if a 
bill allowing longer trailers was 
passed. 


Williams knew the bill would get 
some Democratic votes if it ever got 
to the floor, but it had been locked up 
in a Philadelphia-Democratic-controll- 
ed committee for years. Putting to 
work the practical politics he had 
learned in his first term in the Assem- 
bly, Williams threatened to introduce 
the trailer extension proposal as an 
amendment to every piece of motor 
vehicle legislation that came to the 
floor. In this way, he left the Assembly 
with the option of never moving an- 
other piece of motor vehicle legisla- 
tion — or bringing the trailer issue 
to a head. 

Eventually, a motor bill did come 
out of committee, Williams tacked on 
his amendment, and Pennsylvania now 
has 40-foot trailers, while Clark pre- 
sumably still has his 35-footers. 


Williams next spearheaded a drive 
to stop the state from giving 150 acres 
of valuable Lower Bucks County real 
estate to the Turnpike Commission in 
exchange for 96 acres of much less 
valuable land in Somerset County. The 
proposal finally went through in se- 
verely amended form, with the Turn- 
pike Commission receiving consider- 
ably fewer acres and paying the dif- 
ference in land values. 

Williams was also one of the spon- 
sors of the Billboard Control and Fair 
Educational Practice bills, both of 
which were passed. His attitude and 
record on such issues as fair education 
and fair housing have won him the 
backing of labor and he is the first 
Bucks County Republican ever to re- 
ceive the endorsement of the AFL- 
CIO. 

Williams was understandably shock- 
ed when one of the young Republican 
insurgents who had joined him in try- 
ing to re-build the party — Edward 
Boyer — was arrested in September of 
1960 on bribery charges. Believing a 
man innocent until proved guilty, he 
stood by Boyer — who was eventually 
acquitted — but broke with him when 
Boyer opposed the party’s nomination 
of Paul Beckert for District Attorney, 
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since Beckert was the man who had 
pressed the bribery charges against 
him. Now convinced that Boyer was 
out to wreck the party he had helped 
build out of sheer personal vengeance, 
Williams demanded that County 
Chairman Frederick Ziegler take a 
stand against Boyer after it was ap- 
parent that Boyer, who had said he 
was retiring from politics, was still 
active. Ziegler, for one reason or an- 
other, refused and Boyer and a number 
of his adherents in the party joined 
together to censure Williams. The 
source of the censure, however, ap- 
peared to help him rather than hurt 
him with the voters — who see in him 
a man courageous enough to rise above 
politicking for principle and his re- 
election to the Assembly is a better 
than even bet despite the determina- 
tion of the Boyer faction to see him 
defeated. 


Despite daily schedules which are 
nearly always jammed, Williams man- 
ages to answer every letter addressed 
to him. His list of civic activities is 
almost endless, ranging from the 
Bucks County Committee on Alcohol- 
ism to the Central Bucks Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Williams and his wife, Mary Jane, 
recently moved into an old Colonial 
house on State Street in Doylestown. 
But few people believe he plans to 
stay in it for more than another term 
or two. 


They see higher office for him — 
and he is still young. Moreover, they 
think he is an outstanding example of 
the new breed of political leader — 
intelligent, courageous and dedicated. 
They think his career can eventually 
lead even beyond Harrisburg. A 
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Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
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you immediately. 
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Wrightstown Friends Meeting 


A t this writing, devoted Friend D. 
Watson Atkinson is hard at work 
compiling the first authoritative his- 
tory of Wrightstown Friends Meeting. 
Blessed with the true historian’s pas- 
sion for accuracy and a deep love of 
his subject, Mr. Atkinson’s work will 
undoubtedly be a model of its kind. 
Thanks to the present membership’s 
boundless enthusiasm for the good of 
its Meeting, the last chapter will sure- 
ly be the most inspiring. 


As in the case of so many other 
Meetings, however, one is struck, on 
learning of Wrightstown’s early his- 
tory, by the intrepidity of its founders. 


Yorkshire Friend John Chapman, 
Wrightstown’s first settler, made the 
hazardous journey to this country with 
his family in 1684 on the ship Shield, 
at the age of fifty-eight. The home 
that he established was four miles 
from the nearest white settlers at 
Newtown. 


A year later the Chapman family 
acquired closer neighbors — the fami- 
ly of James Radcliff, another English 
Friend, who, weakened by the persecu- 
tion which was so often the lot of 
those of his faith in England, died in 
1689. His precarious health, however, 
did not prevent him from becoming 
the first Friends minister at Wrights- 
town. John Chapman had brought 
with him from England a certificate 
to Neshaminy (now Middletown) 
Monthly Meeting, and with the bless- 
ing of that group had begun holding 
meetings for worship in his home in 
1686. 


By 1721 the number of settlers in 
Wrightstown had increased to the 
point where it justified the erection of 
a meeting house. Consequently, a log 
structure was built on four acres donat- 
ed by John Chapman’s sons. 


The first of a continuing series of 
Bucks Quarterly Meetings was held at 
Wrightstown in 1722, although the 
joint Monthly Meeting for Bucking- 
ham and Wrightstown was not estab- 
lished until 1724. (Monthly meetings 
for business were held alternately in 
the two towns.) A separate Monthly 
Meeting was established at Wrights- 
town in 1734. 


By 1737, Wrightstown was feeling 
the pinch of space, so its members 
built a stone addition to their meeting 
house. Eventually they dismantled the 
log end and erected the present large 
stone building. Starting in 1721, 
Wrightstown Friends were buried on 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


meeting house grounds, so the need 
for more land was also felt. Over the 
years eleven acres were added to the 
original four, so that the present, still 
rural site can accommodate both the 
living and the dead with spacious ease. 


Although First Day Schools as we 
know them today were not established 
until after 1869, Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting had instituted “Youths Meet- 
ings” as early as 1698, and these were 
held regularly at Wrightstown starting 
in 1735. 


In the absence of public schools, the 
Friends of Wrightstown were also 
vitally interested in the secular educa- 
tion of their children, and the number 
of schools they managed to found, 
often in association with their neigh- 
bors of other sects, was truly astonish- 
ing. Six Friends established schools on 
their own land. As many others gave 
money and/or land to help others 
found additional schools in the town- 
ship. Before 1860 these were all super- 
seded by the public schools except for 
the Friends School, operated “for the 
community without tuition”, which re- 
mained a private school until 1903. 


The avid thirst for education that 
characterized the early Friends of 
Wrightstown is still very much in evi- 
dence, although it has taken many new 
forms. 


The children’s classes of the 
Wrightstown First Day School are al- 


ready bursting the seams of the second 
floor classrooms that were built for 
them only ten years ago, and the adult 
class is one of the liveliest around. So 
interested did the ladies of this group 
become in various issues of the day 
that they formed a reading group 
which meets at the homes of its mem- 
bers every Tuesday to read aloud and 
discuss books that interest them espe- 
cially. In addition, Wrightstown Meet- 
ing has a fine library on its remodeled 


Wrightstown First Day School, October 1961. 
Photo by Alan Brady, Newtown, Pa. 
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second floor which is added to regu- 
larly by the proceeds from book 
luncheons at which guest speakers 
bring the members up to date on new 
publications. This library includes 
many books of general interest and 
lasting value. 


Perhaps the outstanding trait of the 
present day Friends of Wrightstown, 
however, is their knack for innovation 
which has prompted them to many a 
unique method of interesting both 
their own membership and their non- 
Friend neighbors in the life of the 
Meeting. 


Most beloved of these “new tradi- 
tions” is the annual Christmas Carol 
Service, held on the last Sunday eve- 
ning before Christmas. For almost 
twenty years the Friends and friends 
of Wrightstown Meeting have come 
from near and far to fill the meeting 
house for this lovely occasion, made 
lovelier by the light of hundreds of 
candles. (The cooperative Fire De- 
partment of Wycombe stands by in 
case of accident, but none has ever 
occurred.) The meeting house is also 
open for worship on the morning of 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Loving fellowship is the inspiration 
for and the result of all the activities 
at Wrightstown Meeting, with special 
emphasis being put on the importance 
of making every member a vital part 
of the Meeting. Thus the clerkship ro- 
tates automatically among the adult 
members, and every First Day a dif- 
ferent family is asked to sit on the 
specially designated Family Facing 
Bench on the side of the meeting 
house, the other one being customarily 
occupied by the Overseers, or elders. 
On the first Sunday of every month 
there is a special First Day School 
meeting for worship which all the 
children attend and at which they are 
encouraged to speak. This meeting 
lasts for twenty-five minutes. 


The latest activity designed to en- 
courage a feeling of fellowship 
among the younger members is the 
First Day School breakfast party, orig- 
inated by Hilma Brewer, and held for 
a different class every week. 


The latest innovation for the adult 
members is the institution of midweek 
(Wednesday evening) meetings for 
worship — an old Quaker custom too 
often lapsed elsewhere. 


A monthly newsletter keeps all 
members informed of the Meeting’s 
activities, such as the popular and well 
attended square dance parties held 
three times a year. Begun about fifteen 
years ago by Russell and Kathryn 
Smith to raise money for the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the 
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square dancing has since helped to 
support many other projects such as 
the renovation of the meeting house. 


Concerned about the fact that so 
many Bucks Friends who would make 
good First Day School teachers found 
it very difficut to get into Philadelphia 
to attend the training courses held 
there, Wrightstown started its own 
Teachers Training Day a few years 
ago to which it invited the teachers, 
prospective teachers and parents of 
other Meetings as well. Always well 
attended, and of great value to all who 
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come, this day-long affair uses speak- 
ers, panels, discussion group or any 
other method it feels will be helpful to 
promote better First Day Schools. 


Every one of the “new traditions” 
which Wrightstown has undertaken in 
the past twenty years (always with the 
blessing and support of its older 
members) has helped to keep its mem- 
bership steadily on the rise. It now 
stands at 244, and bids fair to become 
in the near future the largest, as well 
as one of the most active, in the en- 
tire county. A 
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HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


F atso Jones is an unpleasant young 
man with an I.Q. just on the 
minus side of 79. At fifteen I would 
put him in the category of a giant- 
midget. He hates birds and animals; 
hates flowers and trees; abhors nature. 
Not so long ago I heard him on the 
subject of urban renewal. 

I bumped into him at Goldie’s Din- 
er last week with his friend, Mort. He 
was eating a triple decker Western. In 
one bite, he consumed half the sand- 
wich. Then he proceeded to kick the 
counter with his new  side-winders, 
synchronizing the kicks with the 
rhythm of his chewing. 

Since I can’t stand this kind of re- 
petitive noise, I said, “Stop it. You'll 
scuff your patent leather polish!” 

Naturally, he ignored me, but his 
friend, Mort, piped up “Yeh, I can't 
hear. So what were you saying?” 

“I was speaking,” said Fatso, “Of 
this suburban renewal.” 

“Not suburban,” said Mort, “Not 
exurban, just urban. We live in what 
you could call urbia.” 

“We got enough people,” said Fat- 
so, “Not too many, but enough. And 
we don’t like change. Like we like 
things the way they are, status quo we 
like. We want that old, old look. 
We're part of mother nature’s beauti- 
ful antiquities.” 

“Maybe in Central and Upper Bucks 
County, maybe —’’ began Mort. 

“Who needs it anywhere?” said 
Fatso. “What’s the beef? Who needs 
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urban redevelopment? Name me a 
place.” 

“Who needs it?” squealed Mort. 
“Cantcha see what's been happening 
in lower Bucks? All those people mov- 
ing in an all; all those new industries 
in the last twelve years. Geez, lookit 
Bristol, Bristol Township, Middletown 
Township, Bensalem Township. They 
are a sight! Man, they got slums!” 


“Aw, I know that. And my pop 
says that’s none of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business. Like those muni- 
cipalities all got their own building 
and fire codes. All they gotta do is en- 
force em. That'll cut down on slums.” 


“Listen, Fatso, ask your pop did he 
ever hear of legal slums. Can building 
codes tell how many people can live 
in one apartment? Building codes may 
say you gotta have a fire escape or 
good wiring, but they got nothin’ to 
say about the size of rooms and how 
many bathrooms in an apartment. They 
can’t stop three families livin’ in one 
apartment when they; oughta live 
separate.” 


“So what's this urban renewal do 
that’s so great?” 

“Urban renewal wipes out slums. 
It clears ‘em away and builds new 
housing. Your father a landlord, Fat- 
so?” 

“Sure, he owns a coupla shacks in 
Bristol. Bring in a good rent each 
month too.” 


“Townships can’t do the job them- 
selves. Where'd they get the money, 
anyhow? But how kookie could the 
county be to turn down Federal and 
State money to finance these renewal 
projects? 

“Did you see all the pitchers in the 
Bristol Courier and the Levittown 
Times. They was awful, I gotta admit. 
It was lucky no one was kilt in em, my 
pop said. I woun’t tell my worse en- 
emy to live in them houses.” 


“Me neither, Fatso. But you know 
how it is — money. Some guy says he 
dint think they should spend the 
money. Whose money, anyhow? Bucks 
only has to put up one-sixth. The 
Fedral Government gives two-thirds, 
and the State hands out the other 
sixth. Cripes, I can’t unnerstand why 
anybody turns up their nose at Fedral 
money. Where'd they want it to come 
from? Answer me that one, Fatso. 
Think maybe they’d take it from Para- 
dise?” 

“Aw, don’t get so excited, Mort. 
Say do you think Paradise, like they 
say is bi-partisan?” Fatso was pretty 
pleased at that astute question. He 
gave the counter a vicious kick, and his 
chocolate malted spilled over his new 
side-winders and my new chinos. Mort 
just got a little bit in the eye. 


“Where do you live?” I shouted at 
Fatso. “Your father’s going to get a 
bill from my cleaner!” 

Fatso was already half out the door 
and hissing, “Don’t tell him, Mort. 
Don’t tell him.” 

But Mort looked back. “In Urbia, 
Mister. He lives in Urbia. Not Ex, not 
Sub, just good ole Urbia.” A 
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The Black Brothers of Bucks 


ee man stalked into a trailer park 
on Route 1, Bucks County, his face 
weather-beaten and grim. As he 
pounded past rows of vans, eyes 
peered, surreptiously, through cur- 
tained windows. 


A stream-lined trailer brought him 
to a sudden halt, and he gave the 
door a sharp blow. 


“It’s Ben,” he shouted. “Open up!” 


The door swung out slowly, and a 
young man leaned against the jamb, 
filling the narrow opening with his 
orange and black shirt. 


“What kin the King of Gajos be 
lookin’ for amongst us Romanies, eh? 
We paid ya, Ben. We don’t owe a coin 
more on this here trailer.” The 
young man’s fists clenched. 


Ben squinted. 


“I've no quarrel with you, boy. 
You've paid. Sure. But a heck of a lot 
of you gypsies’ll steal out on me and 
hit the road after one payment on a 
three or four thousand buck trailer — 
and you know it.” Ben’s black eyes 
met the other fury. 


He thrust his finger at the boy’s 
chest. “For twenty years I’ve done 
business with you Black Brothers all 
through Bucks County. You all know 
I'm fair. I’ve listened to your bargain- 
ings, and I’ve dealt with you when 
others wouldn’t. But I never stood for 
cheating.” 


The gypsy nodded. “Sure, Ben. 


Sure.” 


“Ten years ago one of you Roms 
sold me a cat coat for muskrat. The 
guy swore it was the real McCoy when 
he tried to pawn off a cat. Let me 
tell you, boy, I threw it right back in 
his face. Nobody cheats Ben. Do you 
hear?” He lifted a foot on the trailer. 


“Where’s Zero?” 
The boy shrugged. 
“Who's Zero?” 


Ben leaped up the steps and shoved 
the wiry frame against the door jamb. 
“I said, ‘Where’s Zero?” His eyes 
burned. “I sold him a trailer a while 
back. My biggest and best.” His voice 
lowered. “You know, you people 
amaze me. You live like pigs but al- 
ways on the most expensive wheels!” 
He shook his head. ‘Zero had to have 
the best too. Only he’s planning not 
to pay for it! But I’m planning for 
him. He’s paying! Where is he?” 

The young Romany flashed a white 
grin. 
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“Okay, Ben. You win. You ain’t 
never cheated — even if you are a 
gajo.” 

Smiling still, the boy sprang to the 
ground. While the sun dipped behind 
the trailer park, his wild hands 
mapped directions. 

Ben missed dinner that evening 
while his feet pounded the directions. 
They carried him to a tea room where 
a sign splashed across the window, 
“Fortunes Told.” He heaved into the 
darkness and shouted: “Zero!” 

Mulberry „curtains, once 
drew apart. 

A woman entered. Her oiled hair 
hung in strands beneath a red ban- 
danna; her skin wrinkled like a dried 
olive; she showed a toothless grin. 
“Ah, you seek your fortune?” 

Ben slapped his hands on his hips. 

“I want Zero, Madam. Only Zero! 
Bring him out!” 


bright, 


The smile vanished, and the gypsy 
shrugged. “What you speak of? 
We've done nothin’ agin’ any man. 
Only a little dukkerin’ that harms 
none and makes a lot happy.” 


Within a few minutes, the curtains 
parted and closed again and again un- 
til the room filled. Faces rose from 
bright shirts or gay blouses orna- 
mented with necklaces of ancient coin. 
Some, tiny and dirt-smeared, peered 
through strands of hair and stemmed 
from young, scantily-clothed bodies. 


Ben faced the whole family. 


“I like you people, but I’ll hound 
you till that trailer of mine has been 
paid for. Tell that to Zero. He pays 
or he'll see a couple of dead gypsies. 
That’s language you understand.” 


“It’s Ben” he shouted, “open up.” 
Drawing by Peggy Lewis 
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The gypsies stirred but said noth- 
ing. Ben wheeled and stalked out sat- 
isfled. The Romany grapevine was in 
action. 

The next morning he received a 
package. It contained the thousand 
due on Zero’s trailer. 

“I've never seen them since,” says 
Ben. ‘Tve never had a gypsy cheat 
me since either. Now we understand 
each other. I deal with whole tribes 
of gypsies, and they respect me. No 
matter how expensive the trailer, they 
always get it paid for eventually. If 
things get tough for one family, the 
others pitch in and help.” 

The gypsy of Bucks County has 
traveled a hard road. So has his race 
the world over; so did his ancestors 
centuries ago. Despite his pride, dec- 
ades of persecution have forced the 
Romany of Bucks County to conceal 
his blood. Townspeople were quick 
to send him and his colorful band on 
their way. Their fear of gypsy smiles 
and guiles precluded the hospitality 
of any home or field. Today, there is 
little palm reading and horse-trading. 
Instead gypsies have entered busi- 
nesses their talents assilimate easily: 
masonry, paving, lawn furniture, 
metalware. 

But their copper skins and faces, 
haunted by eyes, which Charles G. 
Leland, gypsy historian, describes as 
a “glance unlike that of any other 
human being,” can be seen even now 
inside some trailer or sparkling over 
a hand-woven basket, peddled on a 
summer day. 

The Bucks County gypsy is of one 
and sometimes two English tribes who 
wend their way through the county. 
Some settle for awhile, then push on 
to other trails to return some months 
later. Others establish business and 
become part of a community. The 
Romany has always kept to his own 
tribe or individual family, preferring 
not to mingle with other gypsies. Un- 
like gypsies from Hungary, Roumania, 
France, Spain, he excels neither in 
music nor dancing. His forte is story- 
telling and astute observation, making 
him a master of “dukkerin’”’ or for- 
tune+telling. The English tribes meet 
annually at specified places: one in the 
Poconos every summer; another in 
Atlantic City. Still another gather 
like clockwork each year in Atlanta, 
Georgia at a common tribal cemetery. 
There they bury their dead and await 
the sound of the trumpet on Judg- 
ment Day when — as a gypsy king 
claimed a century ago — all the clan 
should rise and overcome the gajos — 
or white race. This legend, much too 
obscure for the realistic European 
gypsies is quite acceptable to the Ro- 
mantic, tale-loving Romany. 

Less is written about the English 
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gypsy than any other, for although he 
numbers over 100,000 in the United 
States and Canada, he is of a shy and 
elusive strain. Toward the end of the 
18th century he was expelled from 
England and deposited here, the first 
of the gypsy race to come to this 
country. Then English authorities tried 
to rid themselves of a pest, fast merg- 
ing with their adventure-loving sub- 
jects. After several centuries, identi- 
fication of an English gypsy had be- 
come difficult, for seven out of every 
twenty had intermarried. Even the 
name of a Romany meant little, for 
they were anglicized or changed 
through marriage into Smiths, Bos- 
wells and others of strictly British 
origin. 

Only in England did the gypsy be- 
come so integrated, a practice fostered 
by ages of persecution throughout 
Europe. Although no one can be sure 
of their exact source, the race is be- 
lieved to be of Indian origin. Physi- 
cal characteristics and Sanskrit lan- 
guage bear out this theory. The gypsy 
is thought to have stemmed from an 
ancestral race called “Jats” — the un- 
touchables of India who were con- 
quered by or migrated with Alexander 
the Great after his sweep through the 
East. They marched with him from 
India into Macedonia and then across 
Europe. There they mingled with 
dark-skinned Egyptians and became 
known as Gypsies, an abbreviation of 
“Egyptian.” Although they always re- 


fer to themselves as “‘Romanies’’ — a 
word of Sanskrit origin meaning ‘The 
Husbands” — they are often called 


the “Black Brothers.” 

The sight of a gypsy, first recorded 
in 15th century Germany, soon ap- 
peared in documents in France, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Italy. His occult powers 
frightened respect; but eventually his 
talent for magic, deceit and thieving 
created such distrust and fear that 
tribes were persecuted or run out of 
one country after another. He has been 
accused even of cannibalism; tortured 
and burned for no crime other than 
his racial origin. 

To this day, one drop of gypsy 
blood can ostracize a man socially. So 
the Romany has become a peculiar 
mixture: shyness and _ elusiveness, 
pride and dominance. He loves only 
his own race and happily preys upon 
the rest of stupid humanity — the 
gajo. A handsome being of grace and 
dark beauty, he ages fast. Yet he pos- 
sesses a fascination that never wanes. 

He would rather die than be captive 
to one roof. To shun responsibility 
is his religion; to work and fret 
through life, decadent. Men of some 
religions refuse to fight, and their con- 
cept is respected. The gypsy refuses to 
toil for the almighty dollar. He is a 


conscientious objector to work. With 
his love of life and his talent for liv- 
ing it, he has been called unique in 
the world today. He carries on civiliza- 
tion as it existed thousands of years 
ago in China and India when living 
was a tranquil, rational art. 

His petty, crooked deals are less 
destructive than the large-scale swin- 
dles of many a financier; his fortune 
telling is as truthful as the compli- 
ments one showers upon those he 
would impress or please; and he is 
often referred to as “the psychoanalyst 
of the poor!” 

Remember this if a green van with 
faded awnings appears in a Bucks 
County fair this summer advertising 
“Psalms Read.” When an old gypsy 
sets up temporary shop, enjoy her 
shrewd insight, and ignore the dingy 
curtains and grimey skirt. She would 
tell you: “Bathe as frequently as you 
may, you only cleanse your skin. Our 
blood is pure; our breath is sweet . . .” 
—her answer to the gajo. 

A thousand years ago the world 
considered the gypsy race dying; five 
hundred years ago, fading into ob- 
scurity. Little over a century ago, the 
great gypsy recorder, George Borrows, 
wrote of the Romanies as virtually 
dead. 

Yet they continue their hegira across 
Bucks County, the United States, in- 
deed, the whole earth. They number 
in the hundreds of thousands, a grow- 
ing race who roam the world uncon- 
cerned with politics, wars or rocket- 
pattern, 

Whether you sit across from a gypsy 
or meet his black-diamond eyes on the 
street, forget the gajo’s false superior- 
ity. Instead, remember the philosophy 
of the Black Brothers: ‘The last of the 
gypsies will be seen only when we re- 
turn to India, picking our way amidst 
the scattered ruins of the world!” A 
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CENTER BRIDGE 


AND 


he man stood before his farm 

house and watched the fleet of 
Durham boats sail north on the Dela- 
ware toward Wells Landing. They 
were laden with their usual cargo, 
shelled corn and barrels of flour. The 
frame house was new. The man had 
just built it in this community known 
as Readings Landing. The setting was 
grand, even awe inspiring, he thought, 
to sit in this green cup at the foot of 
Solebury Mountain. And the view of 
the river that rushed past was especial- 
ly lively on a sparkling spring day in 
1705. 

By 1742, heavy stage traffic demand- 
ed a road more suitable than the old 
Lenni-Lenapi trail, and King’s High- 
way (now Old Yorke Road) was con- 
structed. Now one could get Swift- 
Sure Line Transportation at the sign 
of the “Bunch of Grapes” in Philadel- 
phia and board a tally-ho that would 
take him past that modest house. Its 
location was a ‘perfect one to lodge the 
men who ions a prosperous busi- 
ness of ferrying passengers from the 
Pennsylvania to the Jersey side of the 
river. And the farmhouse, so con- 
veniently situated for relaxation and a 
bite to eat, perhaps even a tipple, be- 
came an inn after 1796. There, for 
half a century, patrons saw the activity 
of the raft-runners, skilfully piloting 
strings of log rafts through dangerous 
rocks and shoals. Quite naturally, the 
inn took the names of the various men 
who operated the Ferry: once Mit- 
chell’s Ferry; once (in 1825) Hunt's 
Hotel. By 1814, the community had 
got its name, Centre Bridge, from the 
position of its bridge, halfway between 
New Hope and Lumberville. During 
the 19th century, the little inn at 
Centre Bridge suffered its first damage 
by fire. 

The building was restored. On Hal- 
loween evening, 1932, its tenant, a 
Russian Countess, Countess Berettz, 
decided to celebrate with appropriate 
festivities. That evening, after the 
party, the house fell victim to its sec- 
ond — but first major — fire. Nothing 
of it remained but the outer walls and 
one small, untouched segment: it was 
almost totally gutted. After standing 
for twenty-three years, a romantic, 
overgrown shell, it was rebuilt in 1955 
and became Centre Bridge Inn. 

The Inn was taken over by Robert 
Molusky in 1958 and, until one bitter- 
cold evening, ran smoothly. February 
7, 1961 fire struck again. Even though 
six engines were on the scene the fire- 
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THE OLD INNS 


By Peggy Lewis 


men fought against insurmountable 
odds. They tried to syphon water from 
a canal frozen with ice so thick they 
could not cut through. The only water 
available was that stored in the fire 
trucks. The building burned to the 
ground, 


Architect, John Suydan, drew the 
plans for Mr. Molusky’s new design 
of the basic building. He and his 
partners, Michael and Laurence Gare- 
fino, rebuilt a handsome, Georgian- 
styled hotel. The downstairs bar or 
Tavern Room has been open for meals 
since Halloween evening, October 31, 
1961, exactly twenty-nine years after 
the dreadful autodafe of Countess 
Berettz. As soon as the weather per- 
mits, this room will be thrown open 
to include its Canal Terrace. 


Upstairs, a central hall will divide 
an 18th century bar, dining, cocktail 
lounge from the Main dining room 
and kitchen. With the outside decks 
open, the upstairs will seat, inside and 
out, approximately three hundred peo- 
ple. On the floor above, the original 
twelve bedrooms will increase to 
eighteen. 


Among the 18th century details 
which conform meticulously to the 
Georgian building are, to mention 
two, the beaded moldings and beauti- 
fully pegged floors. The hardware 
throughout has been wrought by Mr. 
Danease of Stockton, New Jersey. 


The Centre Bridge menu offers an 
American cuisine of wide variety. Each 
Wednesday night, get together night, 
diners can have an excellent meal at 
a special price. Any night, the Tavern 
Room boasts not only a dance floor 
smooth enough to test barefoot but 
also the inventive arrangements of 
pianist, Frank Bartholomew. A'nd on 
Saturday nights, a combo, The Centre 
Bridge Trio, plays for dancing. A 


The Inn burns to its foundation on February 7, 1961 


This modern Inn now stands on the ground, where three fires have 


destroyed a trio of historic buildings. 
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DELAWARE VALLEY COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE 
AND AGRICULTURE 


T he Delaware Valley College of 
Science and Agriculture has the 
double distinction of being the only 
college in Bucks County and the only 
private agricultural college in the 
country. 

Located on Route 202, just south 
of Doylestown on close to a thousand 
acres of woods, fields and spacious 
lawns, it is the largest private campus 
in the east and can offer its students 
ample dormitory and classroom space, 
well-equipped laboratories and all the 
facilities of a working farm. Its ‘‘Liv- 
ing Laboratories” comprise a fifty-acre 
orchard, a large herd of Holstein dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry. 

Presently a candidate for accrediti- 
zation by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and already accredited by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware Valley also offers its students 
Bachelor of Science degrees in Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry and seven fields of 
agriculture — agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, dairy husbandry, food indus- 
try, horticulture, ornamental horticul- 
ture and poultry husbandry. So well 
recognized is the excellence of its 
standards that its graduates have no 
difficulty in being accepted for grad- 
uate study in universities throughout 
the country. 

Delaware Valley College has come a 
long way since its founding by Joseph 
Krauskopf in 1896, when it was 
known as The National Farm School. 
In that year its student body num- 
bered six, its faculty two. Today, the 
college has a student body of four 
hundred and twenty-five and a faculty 
of forty-seven, almost all full-time. 

The college has changed its name 
three times over the years, each change 
signifying the enlargement of its cur- 
riculum. It officially became the Dela- 
ware College of Science and Agricul- 
ture in September, 1960, with a full 
four year course and approved degrees 
necessitated by the rapidly increasing 
body of knowledge available in its 
fields. Under the able and bold leader- 
ship of President James Work and 
Dean Donald Meyer, the curriculum 
has not only kept pace with the lat- 
est scientific developments, but has 
grown to include a firm grounding in 
the liberal arts. Courses in such sub- 
jects as political science, economics, 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


literature, speech, German and history 
comprise a third of the curriculum for 
all students, the remaining two thirds 
being given over to their special fields. 

The college’s amazing growth has 
been made possible by the combination 
of state aid, federal building loans, 
increased tuition and the generosity of 
an active Alumni Association as well 
as many individuals and organizations 
sympathetic to its needs. 

The students, ninety-five percent of 
whom are resident in the college’s five 
dormitories, represent many states and 
even a few foreign countries, although 
the greatest proportion of them come 
from eastern Pennsylvania and its 
neighboring states. They have much 
to look forward to when they enter, 
and an unusual number of professional 
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opportunities to anticipate when they 
graduate. 

They work hard to complete the 
eighteen hours of credit a semester 
which are expected of them, but they 
also have ample opportunity for a 
well-rounded extra-curricular life. 
Among other recreational activities, 
the college has eight varsity teams 
competing in intercollegiate sports. 

Since forty percent of all job oppor- 
tunities in this country are in agricul- 
tural fields, with the yearly demand for 
graduates of agricultural colleges 
standing presently at 15,000, the grad- 
uates of Delaware Valley need have 
no fears about finding suitable employ- 
ment once they have earned their de- 
grees. There is a choice of no fewer 
than five hundred careers open to men 
with such degrees, thanks mainly to 
the phenomenal rise of the packaged 
food industry and the increasing 
mechanization of the American farm. 

In order to qualify for the bright 
future that a Delaware Valley College 
degree can open to him, a young man 
must have a high school diploma and 
a grounding in elementary science. He 
must figure on an annual outlay of ap- 


Entrance to the Administration Building 
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proximately eight hundred dollars for 
tuition, room, board, lab and other 
fees. However, financial help is always 
available for the student with limited 
funds. He may receive federal loans, 
be awarded a scholarship, take part in 
the school’s Work Payment Plan or 
secure a part-time job in town. 


The professed aim of Delaware Val- 
ley College is to turn out well-rounded 
professionals, and this the record of 
its graduates clearly proves it does. 
But like the industries which employ 
them, the college is very concerned 
with its own growth and even now 
looks forward to the day when it will 
be able to offer its own graduate de- 
grees. If its current rate of growth 
continues, that day will not be far 
off. A 


The First School Building at the Delaware College was Pioneer Hall 1897. 


By Penny Esen 


~ o many Bucks Countians have 
asked me about Michael Ellis and 
William Hammersteins “Come Blow 
Your Horn’, now starting its second 
year on Broadway, that I’m sure they 
think I’m one of the backers. Un- 
fortunately I’m not, having goofed my 
chance a year ago when my spouse 
couldn’t get to the last pre-opening 
preview in Philadelphia, leaving me 
unable to make the momentus finan- 
cial decision alone. I might add here 
that both couples from Doylestown 
who drove me to the Walnut Theatre 
last February 1st invested that night, 
are now stashing away dividend check 
number four towards their next ad- 
venture as backers, and are all feeling 
quite smug about the whole thing. My 
inside info merely proves I do read the 
publications I write for — in this case 
the show biz weekly VARIETY which 
gives exact figures on every current 
play, making it no trick to tell just 
how a show is faring financially. For 
those interested in figures, the gross 
for the 50th week at Gotham’s Atkin- 
son Theatre was $22,031, during 
which period we caught the show for 
the second time since its opening. 
During its successful first year run, 
“Come Blow Your Horn” also became 
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a hit in Australia and New Zealand, 
is soon to be Hollywood-ized starring 
Frank Sinatra, and opens this month 
in London where Bucks County pro- 
ducer Michael Ellis and his wife will 
fly for the premiere. For localites who 
aren't backers or haven’t yet seen the 
now year-old baby originally delivered 
at the Bucks County Playhouse in the 
summer of 1960, it concerns a 33-year- 
old Manhattan Don Juan, Allan Baker, 
(Hal March) whose domestic relation- 
ships with a doting if rather confused 
Mama (Pert Kelton) and a comically 
bombastic Papa (Lou Jacobi) keep 
even the mid-week matinee audience 
roaring like kids at a circus. When 
younger brother Buddy (played by 
appealing young comic Joal Grey) 
leaves the family roost to join Alan 
on his bachelor flings, Dad, who be- 
lieves that any unmarried man over 30 
is a “bum” explosively ousts both sons 
from his waxed fruit business, Mom 
alternately moans in classic Medea- 
manner and is traumatized by the tele- 
phone, everyone keeps moving, and 
the end result is an incredibly funny 
situation comedy. You won’t find any 
“messages” in this one, but it aims to 
amuse and does — a novelty these 
days when so often unnecessary 
dreariness is inflicted on an audience 
because the producer has forgotten 
that entertainment is as important an 
element in theatre as Catharsis. 


The well-balanced cast, considerably 
improved by a change in ingenues 
(new gal is Natalie Ross), maintains 
an uptempo pacing and staccato timing 
essential to this type of show, espe- 
cially after a years’ run when a com- 
edy can easily become stale. Two and 
a half hours happily spent — wish I 
did have a piece of it — however, 
Mike Ellis will try out several new 
shows this season, starting with Robert 
Noah’s “Before I Die”, drama based 


on the famed Sacco and Vanzetti case 
— so perhaps I'll become an “Angel” 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION INC. 
A Fully Licensed 
School. 
Pre-Kindergarten - Kin- 
dergarten. 5 days a week 
EN- Full or 14 day sessions. 
<7; Hot lunches - State certified teach- 


>77 ers, Parent & Teacher Supervised 


field trips. Excellent indoor & out- 
door play areas. 
American Legion Bldg. 
N. St., Doylestown 
FI 8-9857 FI 8-8389 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 81 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only. French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL — 
Newtown, Pa. Kindergarten through 
Eighth Grade. Quaker ideals for simplici- 
ty, service and consideration for the 
value of the individual personality are 
taught in principle and exemplified in 
practice. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Jr. 
Headmaster. WOrth 8-2225. 
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Stars of the Sun 


POOLS BY McCORD POOLS 
ARCHITECT'S BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


There are no lost or 
darkened areas in 
this popular kidney 
contour pool which 
offers maximum 
swimming space 
with minimum 
maintenance. 
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A luxurious product 
of modern pool de- 
sign complete with 
rustic bathhouse and 
protective plantings 
. . . this pool was 
custom created to fit 
an unusual lot 
shape. 
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“te, 
A r: SWA pattern which 
blends beautifully with the 
lovely lines of Bucks Coun- 
tys homes and landscape. 
This 44 foot rectangular pool 
gives the greatest swimming 
area for your pool 


The graceful sweeping curves of į 
this popular pool are the per- $% 
fectly designed complement to 
the home built in contemporary 
or modern style. 


PLANNED PLANTINGS 


for outdoor living you'll love 


This beautiful play area at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Goldstein, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. was constructed to conform to the old existing surroundings of this early Bucks County 
home. The pool did not fit in until the planting was done by using informal plants, such as Rho- 
dodendron, Laurel, Azeala and some of the Ilex family in accord with large stones. This entire 
pool was softened and blended into the old existing trees and shrubs making this a delightful and 
relaxing spot for summer enjoyment . . . lovely to the eye even under the harsh conditions of 
deep winter. 


THE CORNELL FAMILY 


(Continued from January issue) 


T his is the continuation of the 
story of the Cornell family who 
came into Northampton Township in 
the early 1700’s, owned thousands of 
acres of land in the 1800’s and whose 
numerous descendants still reside in 
that same part of lower-central Bucks 
County. 

John, another son of John Cornell 
and grandson of Wilhelmus, inherited 
his father’s farm on the Northampton 
side of Bristol Rd. when his father 
died in 1811. 

It was probably Gilliam who built 
on Bustleton Pike below the village 
of Churchville soon after he and 
Wilhelmus bought their land in 1755. 
The original part of the house con- 
sisted of one large room downstairs 
and one above it. The house was later 
added to until now it has 13 rooms. 
But the original room is there, with 
the large front door opening toward 
the field which is toward the new Bell 
Telephone building. The room is now 
the spacious kitchen. 

The farm returned to the Cornell 
family in 1834 when Jacob K. Cor- 
nell bought it and took his bride, the 
former Elizabeth Finney there to live. 
The great grandson of the first Adrien, 
he was the son of Gilliam and Eliza- 
beth Krewson Cornell and had been 
reared on the farm which Adrien had 
purchased on Holland Rd. of the Van- 
Horns in 1772. 

Elizabeth and Jacob K. reared 11 
children in the Bustleton Pike home. 
After her death, Jacob K. married 
Ruth Ann Morrison, and they had 
four children. Their son, Joseph Mor- 
rison Cornell, later bought his father’s 
farm and continued to farm it. He al- 
so served for a time as township as- 
sessor and had a store in Churchville 
where he sold farm implements. His 
wife was Emma E. Fetter. Their son, 
J. Morrison Cornell, was born on the 
farm in 1894. He moved to Bristol 
Rd. above the church and ran a ga- 
rage from 1914 on where the sweater 
mill is now, at the Bristol Rd.-Bustle- 
ton Pike intersection. He now resides 
in Hatboro. 

The original farm house on Bustle- 
ton Pike is now owned by Miss Flor- 
ence E. Lindsay. The 147 acres around 
it were bought for industry about two 
years ago, but the zoning laws forbade 
it. 

The Dutch who settled in North- 
ampton and Southampton Townships 
in the early days were strong, thrifty 
people with large families, especially 
the Cornells. They mostly intermar- 
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by Betty Floyd 


ried with Dutch families and to this 
day they have the blue eyes and blond 
hair which is characteristic of Holland. 
They established their sons on their 
farms, usually leaving the homestead 
farm to the eldest. 

With the aid of their sons and 
Negro slaves, they were able to farm 
hundreds of acres even without mod- 
ern machinery and make a huge profit 
out of it, which is more than today’s 
farmer can do. Slaves were in Bucks 
County as early as 1684. Even William 
Penn had some. The institution of 
slavery was abolished in Pennsylvania 
by Act of Assembly in 1780 and it 
was ordered that all slaves must be 
registered before Nov. 1, 1782. This 
registry shows that Gilliam Cornell 
still held nine slaves; Gilliam Jr., four, 
and Rem, four. 

When Adrien, father of Gilliam 
and Rem, died in 1777, his will left 
“two rooms, the use of the cellar kit- 
chen, and the Negro wench Sylvia” to 
his wife, Mattie, but if she re-married 
she was to get only the best bed. 

They grew their own wheat and 
oats and took them to the nearest grist 
mill to be ground on huge stone 
wheels for use on their plantations. 
Spring Garden Mill on the Richboro- 
Newtown Rd. was in operation before 
the Revolution; Finney’s Mill in Hol- 
land was built in 1787; and the mill 
owned by Adrien (son of Rem Cor- 
nell) was built on Bristol Rd. near 
Holland in 1843. All three mills still 
stand but Spring Garden is the only 
one used as a mill, and that is for 
grain for animal food. 

Rem Cornell, born in 1744 on the 
original plantation on Holland Rd., 
inherited it from his father Adrien 
and farmed it all his life, adding ad- 
joining land. He took an active part 
in local affairs and in the North and 
Southampton Reformed Church which 
had been built in 1816 in the village 
which took the name of Churchville 
from the church. He died in 1825. 
He and his wife the former Peter- 
nelletje Hegeman, are buried in the 
old cemetery in Richboro. 

Rem’s only son Adrian, continued 
the farming and at his death owned 
over 700 acres of farm land and a fine 
grist mill on Bristol Rd. in Northamp- 
ton Township, as well as over 400 
acres in Upper Makefield Township. 
He and his wife, the former Leanah 
Craven, had nine children. 

The original homestead was willed 
to Adrian’s youngest son, Adrian 2nd. 
In 1860 Adrian 2nd tore down the 


old house which had been built in 
1747 by his great-great grandfather 
Adrien and built an imposing man- 
sion. It is now part of the estate own- 
ed by the Villa Joseph Maria. Former- 
ly used by the Sisters of St. Casimir, 
the order which runs the school for 
girls on the estate, it has now been 
renovated as a boarding home for 26 
out of town students. 


The three-story house is topped by a 
cupola, or “widow's walk,” popular 
in that period. Marble fireplaces grace 
the first-floor rooms, which are sep- 
arated by massive folding doors. Gre- 
cian garden murals decorate the din- 
ing room walls. A beautiful winding 
staircase with birdseye maple posts 
and mahogany rails rises to the third 
floor. There are 12 bedrooms. 


No one knows what Adrian 2nd 
paid for the mansion. But it was the 
talk of the township when his nephew 
Theodore tried to out-do him with the 
Victorian mansion which he built 
across Holland Rd. in 1885. It was 
rumored that the builders came from 
Philadelphia and the house cost $20,- 
000, a fortune in those days. At least 
Theodore’s cupola rose higher than 
Adrian’s. 


Adrian 2nd and his wife, the form- 
et Mary Ann VanHorn, had only one 
child, George W. George attended 
the Tennent School in Hartsville for 
three years. He farmed the homestead 
land until 1904 when he retired and 
moved to Newtown. Although mar- 
ried twice, he unfortunately had no 
children to inherit the estate, and sold 
it to Mr. Masland of Masland Carpets. 
The beautiful crystal chandeliers in 
the house are thought to have been 
installed by Mr. Masland. 

Both James C. and his brother 
Adrian were considered as leaders 
both in farming and community life. 
Adrian succeeded James as president 
of the Bucks County Agricultural So- 
ciety, which met at the Brick Hotel in 
Newtown. 

Hiram, another son of James C., 
owned a farm just off Poorhouse Rd. 
(now Almshouse Rd.) near Richboro 
for a number of years. He and his 
wife, the former Henrietta S. Fetter, 
had one son, Ira H., born in 1861. Ira 
rented the former Edward Hicks farm 
on Rte. 413, the Doylestown Pike, two 
miles north of Newtown. In 1894 he 
bought a farm on Swamp Rd. 

Ira longed to be an auctioneer. One 
day his father’s neighbor, Theodore 
Solly, decided to give up his dairy 
business. On the day of the auction, 
the auctioneer failed to appear. So he 
said to young Ira, “why don’t you auc- 
tion off my cattle for me?” Ira did a 
good job, and this lead to a regular 
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business for many years, at $5.00 per 
auction, crying nearly 100 sales per 
year. His last auction was on the James 
Craven farm on Second Street pike in 
1910. Ira and his wife moved to New- 
town in 1911. He died in 1948 at the 
home of his son, Raymond C. 


Ira H. Cornell was a graduate of 
Newtown Academy and the State 
Normal School, Millersville. He was 
an active Republican and served as 
school director and as treasurer of the 
district. Besides their son Raymond, 
he and his wife Anna Balderston had 
a daughter, Edna B., now the wife of 
George C. Search of Richboro. They 
have one son, Harold, of Newtown. 
The Raymond Cornells have no chil- 
dren. 


Raymond Cornell, a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been 
in the business of raising flowers for 
40 years on his farm on Buck Rd. He 
has produced some 8,000 gladiola and 
10,000 peonies a year, which he sells 
mostly wholesale. Interested in an- 
tiques, he has some fine ones. But his 
prize -possession is a grandfather's 
clock. His grandmother Henrietta 
Fetter was unhappy when she knew 
she wouldn’t inherit the clock from 
the Fetter family so her father had it 
copied for her in 1830, and she left it 
to Raymond. Raymond and his wife 
also have some valuable woven cover- 
lets which they bought at auction. (To 
be continued.) A 


Grist Mill on Lower Bristol Road that Cornell erected in 1843. It is now 
an apartment, the home of Herbert P. Lipsinger. 
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Mansion which Adrian Cornell 2nd completed in 1861 on the original 
Cornell homestead at Upper Holland and Holland Rds., Northampton 
Township. It is now owned by the Villa Joseph Marie. 


FAST MAIL 

One of William Penn’s first con- 
cerns was the improvement of the 
mail facilities, the existing ones being 
inadequate, irregular, and costly to the 
receiver, who was expected to pay the 
postage. In 1683, he issued an order 
for the establishment of a post office 
at the Falls in lower Bucks, and the 
appointment of a post-rider to carry 
the mail to and from Philadelphia once 
a week. 


SMITH PLOW 

Of the many blacksmiths in Bucks 
County in the days when their skills 
as workers in metal were highly im- 
portant, Joseph Smith, of Pineville, 
later of Smithtown, deserves special 
recognition. He introduced the use of 
coal in the forge, and invented a cast 
iron mould-board plow, for which a 
patent was granted in 1801. The Smith 
plow contributed much to better tillage 
of the land, and some sixty years later 
was still rated the best plow at the 
famous tests held in Utica, N. Y. Sev- 
eral of the Smith plows are on view 
in the Mercer Museum, in Doyles- 
town. 
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The Mark of the Turtle by Thomas V. 


O'Leary, published by Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.95. 

Taut, as befits a former editor, the 
writing of The Mark of the Turtle re- 
flects also the scholarly research of a 
former college professor along with 
the grace of an essayist, the affection 
of a skilled observer for the beauty and 
history of his birthland, and the swing- 
ing imagination of a born weaver of 
tales. Thomas O'Leary, who is all these 
things and more, has set against the 
background of the Pennsylvania-New- 
York borders of the early 1700's, a 
fast paced, completely credible, high- 
ly descriptive story of adventure 
among the sturdy Colonial families 
and the Indian tribes surrounding 
them. 

Skin prickles at times as raiding 
tomahawks swing, the mind rises to 
the excitement of the chase or 
delights in the beauty of a snowfall on 
the virgin forest. One shares the tor- 
ment besetting young Chris O’Shea, 
taken captive by vengeful Senecas and 
adopted by the aged chieftain of the 
powerful tribe, as the boy carries the 
memory of his father, slain before his 
eyes and of his mother whose fate un- 
known kept alive the spark of hope. 

Familiar names and places spring 
from these pages to weave a fascinat- 
ing pattern of pre-Revolutionary liv- 
ing under most primitive conditions, 
finally involving Chris, red men and 
white, in lesser known but highly im- 
portant military actions attending the 
birth of the infant United States. A 
crackling thread of excitement main- 
tains from first page to last to make 
The Mark of the Turtle of lively at- 
traction for an audience far beyond 
the younger adult readership for which 
it was reportedly intended. The Mark 
of the Turtle is a worthwhile reminder 
of Colonial courage and endurance 
that comes at a time to be particularly 
appreciated, when so much of softness 
is in evidence across the land. A 

—John F. Corcoran 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1961. $2.95. 

When, in 1938, the late Greek 
scholar and author, Nikos Kazantzakis, 
first published The Odyssey: A Mod- 
ern Sequel, in Athens, his many depar- 
tures from tradition confused and be- 
wildered a special public which had 
waited a dozen years for the comple- 
tion of his work. Kazantazakis had 
made no effort to emulate or imitate 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


Homer. In his poem, which runs in 
its English translation some 776 pages, 
he grafted directly onto the main trunk 
of his first great adventure story 
then swerved into his personal inter- 
pretation of the modern world and its 
problems. 


Kimon Friar, noted American schol- 
ar and poet of Greek descent, has 
translated this vast opus into lucid and 
earthy poetry, with detailed introduc- 
tory synopsis and notes. As a close 
friend of the author, he had the 
unique advantage of realizing fully his 
aims. The distinguished contemporary 
Greek artist, Nicholas Ghika, has il- 
lustrated this epic with sympathetic 
simplicity in line drawings. Simon and 
Schuster here issue it in a handsome, 
pliable paperback edition. A 

—Avery Strakosch 


An Invitation to Spanish by Margarita 
Madrigal and Eziquias Madrigal. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1961. $1.25. 


This paperback printing is most 
timely in this do-it-yourself era. Now 
you and your family can painlessly 
start learning that other language you 
have been promising yourselves. 


Your sixth grader may find the go- 
ing a little slower and more halting 
than his tenth grade sister whose Latin 
helps her grasp all this more rapidly, 
but both should show signs of enjoy- 
ing themselves as they delve farther 
into this gay, delightful guide to an- 
other way of speaking. 

And too, the grammar is kept at a 
minimum so you may comprehend 
without being overwhelmed. 

—E. M. Evans 


Mrs. Evans has taught Spanish in 
high schools for six years. A 


The Thirties. A Time to Remember, 
Edited and with commentary by 
Don Congdon. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1962. $7.95 


An excellent reference book for the 
home library on that history-making 
decade, the 1930's. Steinbeck speaks 
first, about his young manhood and 
literary beginnings and shortage of 
money, an individual’s story which 
however repeated itself all over the 
country at that time, whether a man 
was a writer or a limestone quarrier in 
Indiana. The virtue of this book is that 
more than sixty persons, each especial- 
ly qualified and inspired to write on 
his subject, have contributed to its 
making. The Great Bank Holiday by 
William Manchester and Paul Galli- 
co’s Pity the Poor Giant (on Primo 
Carnera) are oustanding. It is the kind 
of book one may pick up to browse in, 
and finally read all through. 


—Patricia Highsmith 


INVISIBLE 

èe INWEAVE ® OVERWEAVE ® 

èe DELICATE INSERTION @ 
to any woven material: clothing, 

drapes, upholstery, rugs, etc. 

THE HERSCHLERS 
Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-2330 

(damage examined-estimates given) 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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The Fox in the Attic by Richard 
Hughes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1961. $4.50 

The first of a group of novels called 
The Human Predicament, The Fox in 
the Attic is concerned with the history 
of Mr. Hughes’ own and our times, 
culminating in the second world war. 
Some reviewers have already compared 
the author with Tolstoy in this first 
book, set, for the most part, in Germ- 
any, 1923. The historic events and 
characters, whose ambience gives an 
epic quality to the work, are accurate, 
with the exception of one nightmare 
given Lance-Corporal Hitler — purely 
an invention of the psychologically at- 
tuned Mr. Hughes and, I like to im- 
agine, also accurate. The fictive charac- 
ters and events are equally real crea- 
tions of the author. 

Augustine is the protagonist. He is 
twenty-three years old in 1923 when 
circumstances force him to leave his 
manorial existence in England for a 
visit to his cousins in Munich. He is 
a pleasant, personable young man with 
no special qualities. Through him, we 
glimpse the point of view of a gentle, 
upper-class English observer, rather on 
the naive side. His reaction, for exam- 
ple, upon first meeting Cousin Walter, 
a Baron, Freiherr von Kessen, at the 
Lorienburg station was one of surprise. 
Somehow he didn’t expect him to be 
“, . . wearing such obviously German 
clothes. Somehow he hadn’t thought 
of the Kessens as being Germans, the 
way those peasants were. Surely gentle- 
men were much the same everywhere: 
a sort of little international nation 
based more or less on the English 
model . . .” 

Behind the crenellated walls of 
Cousin Walter’s castle lay at once the 
decay of a feudal empire in miniature 
and the rise of a new order. Beyond 
those walls, at a party of the Munich 
intellectuals, we hear snide whispers of 
the November Criminals while on the 
city streets we witness the sudden and 
monstrous excitement of the Beer-hall 
Putsch. 

All the while, through Augustine, 
whose reactions are always restrained 
by the best British breeding (no one, 
not even he, is aware that he has fallen 
head-over-heels in love with Mitzi), 
we are somewhat enlightened on the 
nature of the relationship between the 
subjects of that Great Empire and the 
citizens of the Third Reich. Perhaps 
Augustine is bemused by the inventive 
punishment imposed by his German 
cousin on his two children whom he 
chained, in heavy brass-studded dog 
collars, to the legs of a chest. Or per- 
haps he is jolly well-pleased with the 
early morning toast to King Rupert 
and the romantic ceremony of smash- 
ing the glass. But we are made well 
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aware that this Englishman and his 
German cousins — or a legion of 
Englishmen and their German oppo- 
site numbers — will never really un- 
derstand each other. 


Every character is sharply delineat- 
ed. Mr. Hughes is tremendously mov- 
ing when he describes the lovely Mitzi, 
aware suddenly that she is going blind. 
The image he conjures of Hitler, “the 
white crow,” cowering, hidden in an 
attic, is a vivid one. The paranoid “fox 
in the attic’ convinces and frightens 
as he plots, from the castle’s upper- 
most window, the murder of two peo- 
ple whom he has seen and knows only 
from this bird’s-eye view. 


The prose, at first, seems lavish and 
highly ornamented. Then the eloquent 
imagery takes over, and one is no 
longer conscious of design. There is, 
throughout, an atmosphere of sus- 
pense, accompanied with the overtones 
of the Gothic novel. But, above all, 
Mr. Hughes is a story teller of a high 
order, spinning a tale far different, far 
more universal than his much earlier 
and unique A High Wind in Jamaica. 


—Peggy Lewis 


Cook as the Romans Do (Recipes of 
Rome and Northern Italy) by 
Myra Waldo. New York: Collier 
Books, 1961. 95c 

A terrific relief from tomato sauce. 

Italian cooking at its northern and 
most sophisticated level. If you’re one 
of those deprived, calorie-conscious 
individuals or just “eat to live,” don’t 
buy it. But for those who don’t fall 
into these categories, it’s a gem for the 
kitchen. Try Bagna Cauda, a hot an- 
chovy dip for raw vegetables at the 
cocktail hour. 


—Patricia Highsmith 


The Moon Pool by A. Merrit. New 
York: Collier Books, 1961. 95c 
(paper) 

The Moon Pool is a book which 
will captivate anybody. You may have 
trouble getting through the beginning, 
but don’t put it down! The story stems 
from an archaeological expedition in 
the South Seas and leads into the in- 
terior of the earth. It tells of the fas- 
cinating civilization which exists be- 
low. 


—WiILLIAM ABBoTT LEWIS 
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MR. MICHENER 


he arrival of Tinicum Novelist, 

James A. Michener as a congres- 
sional candidate has caused Demo- 
cratic hearts, which have been beating 
faintly for the past two years or so, to 
pump with more vigor. 


In landing Michener, County Chair- 
man John C. Mulligan has performed 
a real service for his party. Not only 
is the world-famous author popular in 
Lehigh County where the fine old 
Quaker name of Michener carries a 
lot of weight, but he was raised in 
Doylestown which gives him a running 
start at gathering voter support in in- 
corrigibly Republican Central and Up- 
per Bucks County. 


With a registration deficit of 15,000 
votes in Bucks, Michener is hardly an 
odds-on favorite at this point, and at 
best stands only an outside chance. 
However he is a man with whom Re- 
publican incumbent Willard S. Curtin 
will have to reckon. 


Curtin will undoubtedly have diffi- 
culty in repeating the severe beating 
he gave to Donald Hock of Allentown 
two years ago. 


The 55-year-old Michener, judging 
by his backbreaking work for President 
Kennedy during the 1960 presidential 
campaign, gives every indication of 
being a fighter. 


His delay in accepting the endorse- 
ment of Democratic leaders in both 
counties and at the state level who 
badly wanted him to run, created a 
certain amount of suspense among 
citizens of both counties. 


Newspapers from Philadelphia to 
Allentown, and radio and TV follow- 
ed his hesitating advance toward ac- 
ceptance in great detail, proving that 
political neophyte Michener already 
realizes the value of seeming reluc- 
tance to run. 


There was more to his strategy than 
mere publicity seeking however. He 
has insisted in private meetings with 
leaders of the two counties, on all-out 
support and good candidates on every 
slot of the Democratic ticket. It would 
appear at this point that he got, more 
or less, what he wanted. 


Also, Michener has received presi- 
dential blessing from Washington, and 
it is not at all unlikely that President 
Kennedy or brother Bob, or both, will 
travel to Bucks in behalf of Michener, 
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CONSENTS 


By Preston Hoyle 


who is first, last and always a Ken- 
nedy man. 


The President, who has had more 
than his share of trouble trying to get 
his domestic program through an un- 
receptive Congress, needs every vote 
he can get, and may see in Michener 
the hope of “converting” a solid Re- 
publican Congressional district. 


Possible roadblocks to Michener, in 
addition to obvious and formidable 
one posed by Curtin, are his two di- 
vorces, and the suspicion with which 
many voters regard those who try to 
parlay success in the arts into a politi- 
cal career. 


It will be one of Michener’s initial 
tasks to establish that he is aware of 
governmental problems and, for that 
matter, with government itself. A 


Dear Editor: 


Preston Hoyle’s recent story of 
old Bucks County newspapers renewed 
my interest in an old copy of Corre- 
spondent and Farmer’s Advertiser 
dated October 8, 1822, that I possess. 


Some of the news is interesting 
even at this late date. It tells of a 
severe but not extensive hurricane 
that was experienced “a few days 
since at Mr. Philpott’s ferry. A wag- 
onhouse and a wagon was carried away 
for a hundred yards. A tree four feet 
in diameter with its roots was blown 
through the air and fell on a distillery 
and demolished the entire building 
and its contents. Such were the effects 
of a whirlwind which was but a few 
feet in diameter.” 


A lot of food prices were quoted 
but the bargain buy of those days 
seems to have been liquor. First proof 
gin was 45 cents a gallon. Whiskey— 
that is Rye whiskey was 31 to 35 cents 
a gallon. Apple whiskey 27 to 29 cents 
a gallon. 


Many farms of Bucks County were 
advertised For Sale. One of interest 
was located in Doylestown Township, 
on a public road between Court House 
and Green Tree Tavern on the York 
Road. The tree painted on the tavern 
sign was said to look so much like 
a bush that it was later called the 
Bush, still later Bushington. When a 
new name was wanted for a post office 
it was called Furlong 

—Anna Bewley Yates 


Fisher gives you superlative performance 
in Stereo FM-Multiplex; Stereophonic 
FM-AM and Stereophonic Phonograph. 
Prices from $395 


34$.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


d 
Cryer s Hardware 
Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


DONT BUY 


. . . any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 rolls to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft., 9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color. 


ALL IN STOCK *® NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps ... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On`Rt. 309, “2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 
Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 


Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 
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The Blizzard of 1888 


A sudden snowstorm that swept the 
eastern part of the United States 
74 years ago has become a legend. The 
awe and affection with which it is re- 
called have:deepened with time. 

In Doylestown, someone who 
climbed the Tower of the Courthouse 
(the stone fortress-like structure was 
but 11 years old at the time, and the 
pride of the County) could see only 
three travelers brave enough to venture 
forth. They were plodding through 
the snow down the Willow Grove 
Pike. 

The large iron smoke stack on Dar- 
lington’s greenhouses was blown over, 
breaking into several pieces. The 
weather vane was toppled from the 
Monument House (later known as the 
Court Inn, then the Bucks County Inn, 
and recently demolished). Rose- 
grower John Y. Smith had some 6,000 
cut roses ready for shipment. more 
than half of which spoiled because all 
transportation was at a standstill. The 
opening of the March term of Court 
had to be postponed because no plain- 
tiffs, defendants or jurors turned up. 
The local schools lacked enough pu- 
pils to hold classes. 


It was the severest March storm in 
this section since 1823, but the ac- 
counts in the local press are strangely 
undramatic to the modern eye. Some 
of them appear on an inside page of 
the newspapers, and in all of them 
the report is given a heading in small 
type announcing simply that there had 
been “a big snowfall.” It was long 
before the days of screaming about a 
four-inch snow in scare-head type of 
a size more suitable to informing the 
citizenry that the Federal income tax 
had been abolished. 


The Blizzard of ’88 hit an area 
roughly bounded by Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and along the Atlantic 
coast as far south as Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on March 12th. It came as a 
stunning surprise. In Bucks County, 
as in most of the area affected, the pre- 
vious day, Sunday, had been rather 
mild and intermittently cloudy. A light 
rain started Sunday evening, changing 
to sleet and then to snow as the tem- 
perature dropped sharply toward the 
zero mark. The snow fell steadily for 
two days, and the average accumula- 
tion was about 20 inches. It was the 
high wind, travelling approximately 
70 miles an hour from the northwest, 
which whipped the snow into deep 
drifts, clogging roads and railroad 
tracks, tearing down telegraph wires, 
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By Grace Chandler 


isolating great cities and hamlets alike, 
and causing a total suspension of busi- 
ness and social life. 

Telegrams reached New York by 
cable to Great Britain and back. Boston 
was completely cut off from the rest of 
the United States. Train loads of 
cattle had to be abandoned to freeze 
and starve to death. Hundreds of wag- 
ons, buggies and stages were left on 
the roads, the occupants unhitching 
the teams and attempting to reach 
shelter on horseback. When the horses 
decided they could manage better un- 
burdened, they tosed off the riders, 
who then had to do the best they 
could on ‘‘shank’s mare.” 


The trains were fast on the rail- 
roads serving Bucks County towns, the 
newspapers said, using one of the con- 
tradictory meanings of the word so 
confusing to foreigners studying Eng- 
lish. “Fast,” in this instance, meant 
the trains were stuck whereever they 
happened to be when the drifts piled 
too high to buck through. The passen- 
gers were stuck, too, of course, and 
upon arriving chilled and hungry at 
their destinations many hours and even 
days after they started were reported 
in the press to have been “indignant” 
over the delay. 

The North Pennsylvania Railroad 
(The Reading) had difficulty getting 
enough men to dig out its trains and 
open up the cuts choked with 20 to 
30 feet of snow. The wages offered — 
15 cents an hour — were not attractive 
enough to offset the heavy labor and 
constant exposure. The Newtown Rail- 
road and the turnpikes offered 25 cents 
and 20 cents an hour respectively, 
which was more like it to the men’s 
way of thinking. 

Most of the old-timers still around 
to reminisce about the Blizzard of 
’88 smilingly admit that missing school 
was the best thing about it. But a four- 
teen-year-old girl in Doylestown 
floundered through big drifts to school 
every day for a week, and then floun- 
dered home again. She had not missed 
a day in four years and was not going 
to allow “a mean old blizzard” to 
spoil her record. 


A woman who lived in the Trum- 
bauersville area at the time recalls set- 
ting out with her brothers for school 
and “having more fun than a barrel 
of monkeys” on the way. When they 
were rescued two and a half days 
later, they had had enough adventure 
—and education—to last them a long 
time, she says. The teacher drilled 


them in their lessons to keep them 
from dwelling on the fact that their 
lunch buckets had long since been 
emptied of every crumb. When the 
wind broke the glass in the windows 
on one side of the building, they 
boarded up the holes with benches 
and geography books. 

A young teacher of the Forest Grove 
school managed to get there on Mon- 
day through snow ‘“‘deeper than a four- 
rail fence,” according to a newspaper 
account, and had to stay there for two 
days with nothing to eat. She had 
plenty of firewood, however, and 
when smoke was seen coming from the 
chimney, a neighbor packed in enough 
food to keep her going until rescuers 
could get in with a team on Thursday. 

The residents of Bristol found 
themselves completely cut off from all 
outside communication, and few cared 
to struggle through the ten and fif- 
teen foot drifts to find out what their 
neighbors were doing. Passengers on 
a train stalled by the snow at Souder- 
town found accommodations at the ho- 
tel, but complained of the “exorbitant 
rates.” A 35-cent meal cost 75 cents, 
cash in advance. 

It was reported that snow drifts 
reached to the second story of the Toll 
House at Centerville, forcing the oc- 
cupants to use an upstairs window as 
a door. A house near Gardenville was 
so buried in snow that lamps had to be 
kept burning during the daytime for 
almost a week. The street lamps in 
Quakertown, Doylestown, Bristol and 
Newton failed to shine for three nights 
because the lamplighters could not get 
near them. Milk sold in those towns at 
the unheard-of price of 25 cents a 
quart, and there were mutterings about 
“gougers” and “baby robbers.” 


Residents of Doylestown suffered 
from a shortage of oysters. In those 
days it was the saloon-keepers who 
supplied oysters to housewives; a back- 
door transactions, probably, since no 
lady could push through the swing- 
ing doors in the front of the estab- 
lishment and keep her title. Harry 
Garron’s saloon was reported as “hav- 
ing upwards of 2000 of the bivalves 
and enjoying a brisk trade.” The other 
saloon-keepers preferred to dole out 
their dwindling supply to bar cus- 
tomers. Evidently the “regulars” were 
able to get there although the snow 
was too deep, they claimed, to get to 
the phia where they worked. The 
Weekly Intelligencer reported that 
“the average Doylestown man took 
an uncommon interest in his domestic 
circle during the blizzard, and quoted 
one of them as saying he “‘couldn’t 
get out to even get a morning snifter; 
there’s no place like home during a 
snow storm.” A 
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NEW ANNUAL FLOWERS 
for BUCKS COUNTY GARDENS 


F, et’s take a look at some of the 
most colorful new annuals for 
your garden this year. Sown this 
Spring, these “prima donnas” will 
spotlight flower borders from early 
summer until late fall, as well as at- 
tract attention in bouquets. 


Like Red? 

There are two dazzlers — compact 
Red Man Zinnia with huge ruffled 
scarlet blossoms accented by contrast- 
ing lighter centers; and Bravo Dian- 
thus, a vibrant new color in this spicy 
edging variety. Both of these won 
1962 All America awards for their 
good looks and good garden behavior. 


Yellow for Contrast 

Two Hybrids are the stunning an- 
swer. Super-jet Snapdragon “soars into 
the blue” with frilly double blossoms 
studding long tapered spikes. This 
most glamorous new member of the 
Supreme F, Hybrid Group also stands 
hot weather quite well. 

Primrose Climax F. Hybrid Mari- 
golds give a cool yet colorful touch 
to garden or bouquet. The huge soft- 
yellow blossoms with taffeta-like pet- 
als are a perfect foil for Red Man 
Zinnias. Equally striking is a bed or 
border of Primrose Climax shimmer- 
ing like moonlight in the garden to- 
ward eventide. 


Tetras are Tops 

Super Tetra Snapdragons, and the 
All America Winner Tetra Old Mexi- 
co Zinnia are two more musts for the 
up-to-date gardener. The Super Tetra 
Snaps feature, bold, ruffled flowers in 
five separate colors—Glacier (White) ; 
High Noon (Yellow); Volcano 
(Orange) ; Rosabel (Rose), and Crim- 
son Giant, as well as a sparkling mix- 
ture. Extra strong stems, and dark 
green, leathery foliage characterize 
these strong growing snapdragons, yet 
the spikes are refined and tapered. 

Old Mexico Zinnia has all the tawny 
beauty of its Persian Carpet ancestry, 
but the flowers are larger and showier. 
Deep mahogany red petals, tipped and 
edged with gold, interlace to form gay 
blossoms 214 to 3 inches across. The 
wealth of bloom and resistance to mil- 
dew keep Old Mexico attractive and 
showy until late in the fall. A perfect 
edging and bedding variety, Old Mexi- 
co blossoms also are excellent for 
small flower arrangements. 
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By Jeanette Lowe 


Cradle of New Varieties 


How were these wonderful new 
flowers created? They didn’t just hap- 
pen. Coastal valleys in Southern Cali- 
fornia, especially near Lompoc, are the 
cradle of many flower novelties. Soil 
and weather conditions are the very 
best for developing new varieties, and 
for growing acres upon acres of flow- 
ers for production of plump seeds 
packed with vitality. 


Of course all prospective new varie- 
ties must pass the test of several sea- 
sons of satisfactory performance in the 
East, South, and Midwest also, to make 
sure they are widely adapted to differ- 
ent growing conditions. Many an 
“honor” variety in California “flunks”’ 
in the East, and the plant breeder has 
to start all over again putting together 
new combinations of characteristics in 
his outdoor flower “workshop”. What 
are his methods? 


Crossing and Re-selection 


Cross-pollinating two different 
plants of the same variety, to combine 
some especially desirable features in 
each, is often the beginning of a slow, 
expensive, but sure route to a new 
beauty. Each year for at least ten to 
fifteen years, the most desirable plants 
from the “children” of the cross are 
selected. These gradually combine all 
the good traits in the desired colors. 
Nothing short of perfection passes the 
“eagle eye” of the plant breeder, who 
often discards at least 95% of his ex- 
perimental plants, with just the re- 
maining chosen few outstanding 
enough to become future “prima 
donnas”. Red Man Zinnia and Dian- 
thus Bravo followed this stiff path to 
introduction. 


F, Hybrids 

First generation (F,) hybrids are 
one of the newest and most important 
methods of creating spectacular floral 
beauties. Modern hybrids are controll- 
ed crosses of two highly purified and 
carefully chosen parent lines. The ex- 
act same combinations must be made 
year after year, often by hand, to pro- 
duce the same hybrid varieties for 
gardeners. This crossing combines and 
intensifies the best features in each 
parent, and the results are really amaz- 
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Primrose Climax Marigold 


Photo from W. Atlee Burpee Seed Co. 
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ing! F, Hybrids are full of vim and 
vigor, yet their growth is neat and very 
uniform. They start blooming early 
and continue at full peak until late in 
the season. Bad weather or storm dam- 
age just spurs them into new growth, 
and more abundant flowering. Gor- 
geous, perfectly formed blooms, many 
in new colors, cover the plants, nearly 
hiding the leaves. Regular varieties 
look puny and plain next to their hy- 
brid sisters. 

Hybrid seed always is a little ex- 
pensive to buy, because of all the hand 
work involved to make it. But just try 
F, Hybrid Super-jet Snapdragon, and 
Primrose Climax Marigolds, and you'll 
quickly be convinced that the cost of 
the seed is a mere trifle to the eye- 
catching beauty these new varieties 
bring to your garden and home. 
Chemical Creation 

Two of the prettiest new flower 
varieties, Super Tetra Snapdragons, 
and Old Mexico Zinnias are “Drug 
Store” creations, so to speak. They are 
both tetraploids made by treating the 
tips of young plants with drops of the 
drug colchicine. Colchicine, made 
from bulbs of the fall crocus, is such 
strong medicine that only two or three 
seedlings out of 100 live through dos- 
age with it. Even these are sick and 
distorted, but a few recover to make 
seeds that produce tetraploid offspring. 
After a few more generations these 
tetraploids settle down and show their 
worth. Most are discarded, but a few 
are so spectacular they become smash 
hits. 

What are tetras and why are they 
better? Tetra, short for tetraploid, 
means a plant whose cells have been 
changed so that they contain twice as 
many chromosomes as normal. Chrom- 
osomes are the carriers of hereditary 
characteristics, the amazing genes. 
They determine how a plant grows, 
and what it’s going to look like. 
Double the number of genes and a 
profound basic change occurs, once 
in awhile for the better. Plants have 
stronger stems; darker green, leathery 
leaves; and larger, prettier flowers in 
richer colors. Sometimes disease resis- 
tance is an extra bonus. Nature once 
in a few million plants may produce 
a tetraploid spontaneously. Although 
colchicine is no magic wand, still it 
does increase the plant breeder's 
chance to create these rugged yet glam- 
orous tetraploid beauties, such as Super 
Tetra Snapdragons, and old Mexico 
Zinnia. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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GARDEN NOTES 


M arch, the moodiest month of the 
year, sweeps across the landscape 
shaking sudden snows and brittle rain 
from her bag of tricks, fitful harbinger 
of spring, alternately promising and 
denying the long awaited warming sun 
and balmy air. To the eager gardener, 
this is a time of preparation and plan- 
ning for the growing year to come. 
Now is the perfect time for planting 
or transplanting trees and shrubs while 
they are still dormant or sleeping and 
the sap has not yet started to circulate 
in their veins. Moved, now they will 
have a chance to become acclimated 
before the heat of summer is upon 
them. 


Home owners are often disap- 
pointed with the results from a tree 
bought from other than a nursery or 
brought in from field or wood. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Glen, of Southampton 
Nurseries: Plants growing in their 
natural state have root systems growing 
a great distance from the trunk and 
consequently the fibrous feeder roots 
are often left behind in the ground. 
Nursery grown trees are carefully root 
pruned to establish a good compact 
root system within the ball of earth 
dug with the tree. So if you are plan- 
ning new trees or shrubs, nursery 
grown trees are a wise investment. 

For this in-between month African 
Violets offer bright color and rich tex- 
ture in house and greenhouse and are 
a real asset used in arrangements, as 


Elmwood 
7-1328 
“Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


decorations or as gifts. The present 
color range of varieties is tremendous 
with excellent form and foliage to 
enhance these blooming beauties and 
their general culture is extremely sim- 
ple. Carefully followed it will give 
dramatic results. The new Tinari cata- 
logue, just out, offers several new 
services to violet collectors as well as 
new introductions but when planning 
your plantings don’t forget to include 
African Violets. They will thrive in 
mossy hanging baskets, sunk in pots 
in the ground or around evergreens in 
protected areas. Don’t set out until all 
danger of frost is over but with a 
minimum of care they will thrive all 
summer and can be moved indoors to 
continue beautifying their surround- 
ings through the whole winter 
long. A 
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Fy. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
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now located 


18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 
vo 2-5331 


Southampton Nurseries 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
from our own nurseries. 


1255 Second St. Pike, Southampton 
EL 7-0600 
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Driving 
Across 
Bucks County 


B ecker, Lipschutz and Prusan, de- 
velopers and builders of the Brit- 
tany Farms sub-division in New Brit- 
ain Township, Bucks County, where 
240 of 320 planned homes are now oc- 
cupied, have conveyed an eight-acre 
wooded plot right in the center of the 
community to the Bucks County Park 
Foundation. This park area will be 
leased to the Brittany Farms Civic 
Association, headed by David Lill, 
president, for a token consideration 
and will be converted into a communi- 
ty park for multiple recreational uses. 

President Lill of the Brittany Farms 
Civic Association said, “we are very 
happy about this announcement by 
Mr. Lipschutz and the Park Founda- 
tion. It means better living and ac- 
celerated community co-operation in 
this attractive settlement. 

Approved by the Bucks County 
Planning Commission, Brittany Farms 
sub-division was planned by Carl 
Wild, nationally known land planner 
and Brittany Farms consultant. 

“It was Wild’s suggestion,” said 
Lipschutz, “that a certain amount of 
open land in the wooded creek area 
should be dedicated for a park site and 
that has now been made possible.” De- 
tailed plans for development will be 
discussed at an early meeting of the 
civic group whose president, David 
Lill, states that Developer Lipschutz 
will furnish the mechanical equipment 
to get the work under way. 

Started four years ago, Brittany 


Farms occupies a 150-acre tract along 
Route 202 four miles west of Doyles- 
town and within short driving distance 
of the busy North Penn Valley, the 
Old York Road section of suburban 
Philadelphia and historic Doylestown. 
Homes range in the $15,700 to 
$20,000 bracket. The development has 
paved streets and Chalfont Borough 
artesian water. A modern shopping 
area will be built facing Route 202 at 
the Brittany Farms entrance. Just min- 
utes away by car, a new 18-hole golf 
course and country club will soon open 
near Mongomeryville. Already one re- 
ligious denomination plans to build a 
church nearby and school facilities are 
ideal. 

The firm of Becker, Lipschutz and 
Prusan are developers of Fonthill 
Apartments in Doylestown Borough; 
Linton Hills in Newtown; Cedar Park 
in Upper Dublin Township; Westa- 
way Homes and Apartments in White- 
marsh and other projects in Lower 
Gwynedd, Ambler and Whitpain 
areas. A 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
Control Lamp 

Cutting. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


—_ 


Left to Right: Walter Doelp Jr., past president of the Brittany Farms Civic 
Association. Vincent Boyle, New Britain Township Supervisor. J. Hayden 
Smith, past president of the Civic Association. Stanton E. Lipschutz, John 
A. Diemand Jr. and President David Lill of the Brittany Farms Civic Asso- 


ciation. 
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REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL — Am- 
erican Legion Bldg., North St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL—81 S. Main 
St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4781. 


New Britain Kindergarten 
Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 
New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


The Little Schoolhouse 
149 Trenton Rd. 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 


Sun’n’Fun Nursery & Kindergarten 
Bristol-Oxford Valley Rds. 
Levittown, Pa. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


Solebury School 
Phillips Mill Rd. 
Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary’s Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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Goldie 


hen Harold Myers was eight years 

old he was selected to take part 
in a school play sponsored by the Par- 
ent Teachers Association of Dublin. 
He was cast as “Goldie West” the 
male lead in the play. He did so well 
he has been known as “Goldie” ever 
since. 


Goldie’s grandfather was the last of 
the old wagon builders in Bucks Coun- 
ty, the shop was located in Dublin. 
Goldie’s father was a house painter 
and he taught his son this trade when 
he was only 12 years of age. The work 
was seasonal and young Goldie wished 
for something to keep him busy every 
day. His wish came true when he 
opened Goldie’s Diner and Lunch 
Room in Dublin, and he has been 
working seven days a week ever since, 
except for his two year stretch in the 
Army. His capable wife Lydia kept the 
diner going until his return. 


Goldie is a charter member and past 
president of the Lions Club of Dublin, 
a member of the Lansdale American 
Legion, a Mason, a member of the 
Allentown Consistory, the Shrine and 
a dozen or more other organizations. 
A contributor to every event that he is 
called upon to assist, the one word 
Goldie does not know exists is 
NO. A 
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Goldie’s wife, Lydia says cooking is an art. 


The Walter Baum Gallery, Sellers- 
ville, is showing a group of five artists 
this month. Ranulph Bye, Al Woglon, 
Queenie Stein, George A. Newman 
and Henny Freud. Henny Freud is the 
daughter-in-law of the renowned Sig- 
mund Freud, a fine artist in her own 
right, well known and respected in the 
fine galleries of France. 

Bucks County welcomes Ronn Ber- 
gen as the new manager of WBUX 


Doylestown. Mr. Bergen was formerly 
sales manager with WEEX, AM and 
FM in Easton, Pa. He has appeared on 
TV, the radio, and the theatre. 


Donald G. Kirkpatrick a graduate 
of the 1960 class of Central Bucks 
High School, is on the Dean’s list for 
the fall semester at Rutgers University. 
He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton 
Kirkpatrick, Doylestown. 


A NEW MAP OF 


BUCKS COUNTY . 


IF you do not wish to 
mail check with your 
subscription we will be 
happy to bill you and 
send the Bucks County 
map upon payment. 
The map will be given 
you if you wish to send 
Bucks County Life to a 
friend, a delightful way 
to say “Hello” twelve 
times a year. 


WC 


with a 


ONE YEARS 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Bucks County 
Life 


Please enter my subscription to Bucks County LIFE for which I will pay you 


$3.00 for one year; $5.00 for two years. 


Make check payable to Bucks County Publications, Inc., Doylestown, Pa. 


GARDENS ARE AS LOVELY 
AS OUR HOMES in bucks county 


A TOUCH OF SPRING 


The old, beautifully remodelled stone house has infinite charm, as has the attractive modern 
2 bedroom guest house, the converted barn with studio apartment and the other outbuildings. 
Just now, we thought you might prefer a glimpse of lovely gardens and flowers that bloom in 
the Spring—tra-la! This is an 148 acre country estate of—rare quality—and a rare find. 
Reasonable at $85,000. For particulars—Tele. Wynne James, Jr. Fillmore 8-3514. 


TREE LINED LANE PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 


Pointed Stone Main House containing 12 rooms and 41/, baths, A charming plastered stone home with a setting of priceless old 
beautiful paneling and finished beam ceilings, dated interior shade is now being offered as one of our “best buys”. The 
trim, open fireplaces. Buildings are set back 350 feet from road house contains two living rooms, a dining room, and kitchen, 
and are approached by tree-lined lane. Eighty-five very interest- all with fireplaces, a den or library, five bedrooms and two 
ing acres with 5800 feet of established road frontage—rolling baths. The outbuildings consist of a two-car garage and a spring 
terrain—wooded areas—stream through the full breadth of house converted to an office. With the price at $39,500, we 
property. PARKE WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, FI 8-3508. strongly suggest an inspection at your earliest convenience. 


Call:— LIPPINCOTT, REALTOR, 16 W. State St., Doyles- 
town, Pa., FIllmore 8-5012. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


Two and a half, beautiful wooded acres encircle the spacious field- 
stone and cedar siding contemporary house built against a hillside 
and overlooking a brook—Spacious rooms, high beamed ceilings, 
4 bedrooms, 3 baths, screened porch. Many evtras. Owner trans- 


ferred. Excellent value— 
$49,500. 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. Realtor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


— pss ws = ee. see 


This 2 year old home near Doylestown has 11/, acres of land. It contains 
a living room, separate dining room with door leading to rear flagstone 
patio, large G.E. kitchen, three 15-foot bedrooms and 2 ceramic tile baths. 
Lower level has recreation room with stone fireplace, large utility room, 
powder room, garage and hot water oil heat. Complete aluminum storm 
sash and screens. Owner transferred, immediate occupancy. Priced below 
cost at $23,900. 


HAPP & SONS Realtors 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-3578 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 
ality! 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 


two years. _ Lockers . 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 
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to the construction and into the land- 
scaping. The 241, acres of meadow 
and woodland had been owned by the 
Randall family for the past 150 years. 
Charles Randall and his late sister, 
Mrs. Hannah Randall, were quite un- 
willing to sell their property until they 
had been assured that their lovely 
stand of trees would not be disturbed 
and that the plant itself would be a 
thing of beauty which it most certainly 
is. Ground was broken on April 28, 
1960 with Mrs. Randall turning the 
first shovelful of dirt before an audi- 
ence of many local and state celebri- 
ties. Mrs. Randall at age 84 has passed 
away but not until she saw that the 
Vector people had lived up to their 
promises of green lawns, shrubbery, 
and fountains shooting up jets of 
sparkling water. 

A guard in a really sharp sky-blue 
uniform makes you welcome in the 
colorful and modern entrance lobby 
with its comfortable chairs. Your first 
impressions as you walk into the ac- 
tivity centers are lightness, airiness, 
qien and the views from the win- 

ows and at the ends of the corridors. 
Then you are conscious of the youth- 
fulness of the employees and their 
alertness! Their work is in a sense 
finicky, dealing with minuteness. You 
might have expected an air of tension 
and found instead, a relaxed atmos- 
phere with a murmer of conversation, 
the white shirts of the men picking up 
light and the brightly-colored blouses 
and skirts of the women adding the 
right touch. 

The cafeteria has a glass wall facing 
the stand of trees the Randalls wanted 
preserved. Stanley Wulc, one of the 
originators of the company, is respon- 
sible for the view to be enjoyed while 
people are eating and relaxing. One 
day he came into the cafeteria and 
discovered that a couple of cars were 
parked in front of the woods for a 
quick get-away at closing time. He 
said, “Cars are a necessary evil, but we 
don’t have to look at them while we 
are eating!’’ No one has since violated 
the view! 

A monthly magazine called the 
VECTOR TRANSMITTER is pub- 
lished by the employees under the 
guiding hand of John Andrews, the 
public relations man. It is quite a gem 
of its type, keeping the employees, 
stockholders, friends and neighbors 
advised of progress within and with- 
out the company. It is well above the 
“tattle-tale” variety and assiduously 
avoids plant “argot” which the out- 
sider might find difficult to interpret. 
It 1s completely frank about the finan- 
cial standing of the company, what is 
being done and what is hoped for the 
future. There are articles on what is 
happening elsewhere in the world of 
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QUAKERTOWN SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


408 West Broad Street 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


4°% INTEREST PAID ON 
SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 
MORTGAGE FUNDS 
Tel. KE 6-8500 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
OR DAY CAMP 

The quality of the beautiful stone resi- 
dence, and the atmosphere created by the 
fenced acreage, swimming pool, farmer’s 
apartment, and well cared for buildings, 
will qualify it for the first part of our 
title. The 91 acres of varied terrain fea- 
tures, the 4500 feet of wooded stream 
frontage, the horse barn, and 38x90 feet 
clear span (9 year old) hay barn with 
pool room smooth hardboard floor, and 
its 45 minute to Phila. location, qualifies 
it perfectly for the ideal day camp. You 
may have other good ideas for its use. 
Let’s discuss it and inspect it. Call: 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


FROM THE HEART OF THE NA- 
TION’S ANTIQUE CENTER COMES 
THE BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION’S OWN 
SHOW 
A Sale of such Importance That It Can- 
not Be Missed By Any Serious Collector. 


DOLLS, JEWELRY, 18th CENTURY 
ART, GLASS, COUNTRY FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA, RARE GLASS, etc. 
Truly a “Something for Everyone” 
Show To Be Held at 
KEY CASINO 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
Where Rt. 313 crosses Rt. 611 
APRIL 12 - 13 - 14 
From Noon to 10 P.M. 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 
—D.EF. 


I’m glad that voyage of Col. Glenn 
Was safe and happy to the end 

For now I know some day I'll strut 
All over the moon with an astronut. 
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enough to do the job. When flights 
are manned whether by a monkey or a 
human, it is important to get readings 
of brain emanation, heart-beat and 
respiration, all-important to the scien- 
tist on the ground. This tiny instru- 
ment rides along in the helmet and 
while the men on the ground can’t 
read the space pilot’s mind and prob- 
ably wouldn’t want to, they at least 
know how his brain and heart are be- 
having and whether he is still breath- 


ing. 


At a casual thought level, it would 
seem that our tax dollars and our 
scientific efforts are expanded solely 
to beat the Russians to the moon. Ac- 
tually much of scientific effort is to- 
wards bettering the lot of man. 


Vector has now incorporated a sub- 
sidiary company called Telemedics, 
Inc. which is marketing an instrument 
which may be worn by a person as he 
trots about his daily tasks. This will 
report back to a medical center exactly 
how the patient’s heart is working 
under everyday circumstances. Heart 
specialists have expressed a keen inter- 
est in this development. When re- 
searchers dig into the problems of the 
physical aspects of our sometimes 
troublesome bodies, there can be no 
end to what may turn up on the draft- 
ing boards. In the future, a patient 
may say, “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with me, doc, but I just don’t feel 
good.” The doctor will reach for a 
gadget and reply, “Here, wear this for 
a few days and we'll see what’s what!” 


Once the oceans were our protec- 
tion, we knew little about them. They 
were just there. Today we want to 
know what gives out in the wide, blue 
expanse of water. Little ships probing 
around in the ocean depths can’t get 
sufficient data back fast enough. 
Oceanographic Technology is being 
stepped up to match what we are 
learning about space and the fingers 
of the Vector engineers and scientists 
are deep in this project. Someday there 
will be dotted around our continent 
awash in the sea, slender unmanned 
buoys equipped with sensors which at 
the push of a button would send back 
translatable signals to a center equip- 
ped to provide all sorts of information 
when and where needed. Imagine the 
frantic bleating if a herd of sneaky 
underwater monsters began to point 
towards our shores! 


The Vector Manufacturing Com- 
pany building may well be considered 
as a model for future companies who 
plan to build in Bucks County. From 
the time you turn into the circular 
drive, you are impresed with the taste 
and thoughtfulnes which has gone in- 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


TWO HOUSES 


In lovely setting, beautifully landscaped 
lawn, enclosed with white fencing, a 31⁄2- 
acre country place. MAIN HOUSE: Ex- 
cellent quality 1'2-story with slate roof. 
Living room with fireplace, dining room, 
modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 1% baths; 
oil heat. GUEST HOUSE: Living room, 
kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bath; oil heat. 
Now rented for $1000 yearly. 2-car gar- 
age, work shop. %-acre pond. Complete 
in every way. Economical and delightful 
country living. Asking $32,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


avvon 
ce con® 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


CLASSTNIED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repair- 
ed. Specializing in Antique and Grand- 
father. Pickup and Delivery. Call ANNO 
es — Windybush Rd. Phone: VO 


FOR SALE—40” Westinghouse electric 
stove—perfect condition, chaise lounge, 
down cushion; large iron andirons, porce- 
lain sink with electric dishwasher and 
disposal — owner moving — wonderful 
buys for quick sale—FI 8-8389 or 
FI 8-9600. 


FOR RENT—Apartment, second floor— 
4 rooms, bath and shower; near Central 
Bucks High School. Doylestown, Pa. 
Available February 1st. Call FI 8-4755. 


MODERN COTTAGE — For Rent— 
on farm near Ivyland, Bucks County— 
Suitable for two — Phone Evenings: 
ELmwood 7-1611. 


MASSAGE — Hand Massage and Ni- 
agara Treatment for Relaxation, Stimula- 
tion, Reducing and Muscle Pain. Join 
my weekly exercise group. Call for in- 
formation. LITTE’S STUDIO, Carvers- 
ville, Pa. Phone AX 7-5274. 
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The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


| 


HORSES - PONIES - DOGS 
Fenced pastures, 11 excellent boxstalls, 
tack room, modern tenant apartment 
above 2 car garage. Heart of Bucks 
County. Fox hunting. Traditional stone 
house: 8 rooms, 4 BR, 2 baths, fpl, open 
beams. Modernized yet retaining the 
original charm. 24 acres. Productive farm 
estate in commuters area. Excellent 
schools. $67,500. 


Wetherill 
Addoctales 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


AB 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 
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The Better 
Mouse Traps 


Gets Results 


By Hazel M. Gover 


O ne year ago in the month of Feb- 
ruary, during one of Bucks Coun- 
ty’s not-to-be-forgotten snow-storms, 
The Vector Manufacturing Company 
moved into their new plant on Street 
Road, Trevose, Bensalem County. 

In 1956, two men, Emanuel Wolff 
and Stanley Wulc, were running a 
small engineering company, with a 
capital between them of $10,000. 
Their trained eyes were fixed on the 
electronic field. They managed to lose 
$5,868 the first year but this did not 
deter them. In 1957 their gross sales 
amounted to $98,861. In 1958, Henry 


Boreen put in $5000 in cash and in. 


1961, their gross sales ran to $4,000,- 
000. From their grim beginnings in a 
hole-in-a-wall, they have graduated to 
a modern facility which cost in the 
neighborhood of three-quarters of a 
million dollars, plus two other leased 
laboratories in Churchville and South- 
ampton! From three men physically 
working ten to twelve hours a day 
with their brains functioning double 
that, there are now nearly four hun- 
dred employees. The respective build- 
ings are bursting at the seams and the 
production and research men are con- 
stantly wailing, “Give us more room 
and more help!” This progress was 
made solely with company funds with- 
out development contracts from gov- 
ernment or any electronic company! 
Thus proving the old adage “he who 
builds a better mousetrap—.” How- 
ever, it is a far cry from a mousetrap 
to the mad world of electronics! 

‘“Miniaturization” is the key word. 
Compressing a huge complex into a 
tiny cube takes disciplined patience. 
Telemetry is the new dynamic science 
which permits scientists to study test 
performance of missiles, rockets and 
other airborne vehicles during actual 
flight periods through the medium of 
information transmitted from the ve- 
hicles to the ground stations. 

It is in the field of “making small” 
where the Vector Manufacturing Com- 
pany has made giant strides ahead. 
As an example, the oscillator, the heart 
of any telemetering device, has been 
reduced from 11 ounces, 15 cubic 
inches in volume, with a power re- 
quirement of 5 watts to one which al- 
most requires a magnifying glass to 
find—1⁄4 ounce in weight, 1/8 cubic 
inch volume and 2 milliwatt power. 
This little creature is still rugged 
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NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 
Doylestown Building Co. 


130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


Wu 


= ~— 


TO 
em See & 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 
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MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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WARRINGTON 


Sparkling all-white masonry Cape Cod on over one acre of well- 
shrubbed and lovely lawns. First floor has living room w/fireplace, 
dining room, modern kitchen, 2 nice bedrooms, tile bath. Second 
floor ready to complete into two additional rooms and bath. Full, 
dry basement. O.H.W. heat, garage. 15x32 patio. Paved drive. 
An excellent home for just $15,990. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. Dlamond 3-0700 


FAMOUS MANOR HOUSE 


Authentic restoration of this magnificent 
| nine room stone manor house, a former 
stagecoach stop, dramatizes hunt room 
in original log cabin wing, walk-in fire- 
places, beehive oven, stone floors, smok- 
ed beams. Also, charming six room and 
bath guest cottage, spacious stone and 
frame carriage house with space for 
three cars and studio loft room. All 
gracefully situated in an 18th century 
setting. Call or write for brochure. 


Buckland Valley Realty Co. 


REAL ESTATE - REALTORS - INSURANCE 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


(ountry (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $23,000,000.00 


Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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electronics. Sports, weddings, social 
affairs receive a share in the publicity. 

As Mr. Wulc, the president, and 
Dr. Wolff, chairman of the board, 
pledged, the company is making plans 
for itself in the community. When the 
facility was in apple-pie order, there 
was an open house and children were 
as welcome as the grownups. Picnic 
areas are being set up in the woodland, 
tennis courts if there is sufficient in- 
terest. Groups of local high school 
seniors have been taken on tour to 
show them at first-hand what is going 
to be expected of them in this fast- 
moving century. There is a Vector 
Amateur Radio Association and a col- 
lapsible radio tower will soon elim- 
inate the dangling wire from one of 
the windows. These radio “hams” will 
play a major part in any local or na- 
tional disaster keeping lines of com- 
munication open which are so impor- 
tant during troubled hours. 

The Bucks County Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation considers the 
Vector Manufacturing Company as a 
show-place for other companies con- 
templating our county as a place in 
which to work and live. 

A rather breathless and anxious 
young lady came in the reception room 
and sank into one of the chairs. “My 
husband is out of work and I simply 
must find a job! Oh, I do want to 
work in this place, — it is so pretty 
and right near our home.” With trans- 
portation costs always going up and 
the roads becoming more and more 
crowded, men and women seeking em- 
ployment to meet the taxes and to put 
food on the table are going to take a 
close look at jobs which are within a 
reasonable traveling distance from 
home. A 


apa 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
FARMS 


COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 
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Geta Horse! a ` 


-WHEEL HORSE, OF COURSE 


Don "Breakfast Club" McNeill (ABC-Radio) riding the Wheel Horse suburban tractor with rotary mower attached. 


Get more done, more family fun. with the year-round suburban tractor 


It could be you, breezing along like Don McNeil. Or it 
might be the lady of the house. Anybody can joyride a 
Wheel Horse. Everyone in the family usually does. Why 
such popularity? Why not visit your Wheel Horse dealer, 
and actually see the reasons! He’ll point out the depend- 
able engine under hood; the smooth starting, steering 


and shifting; the all-gear transmission; the big-wheel 
traction, and many more Wheel Horse advantages. He’ll 
show you its 22 optional attaching tools for all family 
lawn and garden projects. That’s tremendous versatility! 
And there’ll be more good news in the sensible price, 
and easy terms that can be arranged. 


SEE YOUR DEPENDABLE WHEEL HORSE 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


Newtown, Pa. — WO 8-3030 
New Hope, Pa. — VO 2-2061 
VO 2-2515 


I. G. Rosenberger, Inc. 


Route 113 Silverdale, Pa. 
Main & East Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 

FI 8-3564 


HOWARD REICHENBACH 
Bedminster, Pa. 
Telephone 795-2969 
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THE SIGN OF THE LEADER IN SUBURBAN TRACTORS 


Wheel fare. 


WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS INC., 507 W. IRELAND ROAD, SOUTH BEND 14, INDIANA 


SCISS LAWNMOWER SHOP 
946 River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
YU 2-5667 


WM. HOBENSACK’S SONS 


Greeley Ave. 
Ivyland, Pa. 
OS 5-1610 


C&S POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Jamison, Pa. 


DI 3-6040 


JOS. A. EDWARDS & SON 
Route 611 
Plumsteadville, Pa, 

RO 6-8317 


ED GULDEN’S 
Sellersville, Pa. 
AL 7-2567 


A. J. LEMPA 


Buck & Bristol Roads 
Holland, Pa. 
EL 7-6439 
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From Ball Bearing 


To Butter Creams 


F or twenty-five years, Horace Pax- 
son Townsend traveled through 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, selling ball 
bearings. In fair weather and in foul, 
he packed his bags on Monday morn- 
ings and made his way through vil- 
lages, towns and cities. He became ac- 
quainted with hundreds of people and 
as many hotel rooms and restaurants. 
When there was trouble in a plant, he 
rolled up his sleeves and went to work, 
especially during the war years when 
keeping a machine running to produce 
material was as important as the rat- 
tat of machine guns. Today he is many 
things to many people, an active Boy 
Scout Committeeman, a Rotarian, a 
teller of stories, a source of local his- 
torical information, and a candy-man. 
The Townsend family has been 
around a long, long time. In 1100 a 
gentleman came from Normandy and 
married the only daughter of De- 
Haville who had been granted vast 
estates in the county of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Townsend was adopted as the 
family name and from son to son, the 
property remained intact through the 
next eight hundred years. Some Town- 
sends were appointed judges and some 
were knighted, all serving gallantly in 
whatever cause they embraced. During 
Cromwell’s time, a Colonel Townsend 
was awarded an estate in Ireland and 
the descendants are still holding forth 
at the Irish bar and in offices of the 
Irish Episcopal Church. Sometime pri- 
or to 1645, John, Henry, and Richard 
Townsend came from Norwich, county 
of Norfolk taking up land in the 
vicinity of Center and Franklin Streets, 
New York City. Granted a patent to 
lands in Flushing, Long Island, in 
1645, they promised to “improve, 
manure and settle thereon.” They were 
Quakers and almost immediately were 
in trouble with the Dutch authorities 
as persons of Flushing “who resist the 
Dutch mode of choosing Sheriff, pre- 
tending against the adopted course of 
the fatherland, and who refuse to con- 
tribute their share to the maintenance 
of Christian, pious reformed minis- 
ters.” John eventually settled in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, where his name is 
found among thirteen subscribers to 
help care for the Widow Draper by 
each donating two bushels of corn 
“providing we may be no more 
troubled with her more than the rent 
of the house and that there be a per- 
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By Cynthia Ann Baker 


son appointed to see that the corn was 
not wasted.” 

John was the ancestor of the many 
generations of Townsends who have 
lived in Byberry and in Bucks County 
as farmers and millers. The Townsend 
boys married into such families as 
Montgomery, Harcourt, Pearsall, 
Croasdale (her grandfather came to 
this country with William Penn on the 
Good Ship ‘““Welcome’’), Paul, Wil- 
son, James, Thornton, Paxson, Van- 
Sant, Stage so the younger generations 
can claim ‘Kissin’ cousin” relation- 
ship with many of the old Bucks 
County families. 

Horace’s father, Arthur Paul Town- 
send, finished in 1937 a record of his 
ancestors and the family Bibles and 
many of the wedding certificates have 
been filed with the Bucks County His- 
torical Society in Doylestown. 

Arthur Paul came to Langhorne in 
1903 and the family home on West 
Richardson Avenue, has just passed 
out of Townsend hands at the death 
of his wife, Marion Paxson Townsend. 
He was probably one of the busiest 
men Bucks County has ever known. In 
real estate business, he was an avid 
joiner and he either served on or head- 
ed up committees on almost any com- 
munity project you could name. Not 
hiding his light under the proverbial 
bushel basket locally, he was soon in- 
volved in state government affairs, in- 
cluding Washington Cross Park. 
Bringing up his sons, Arthur Paul, 
Jr., Horace Paxson, and James Wilson 
was left up to Mrs. Townsend who 
was a strict but fair disciplinarian. 
Having been a student at George 
School, as were the boys, she took a 
lively interest in their education, add- 
ing at home an extra-curricular activi- 
ty—cooking. 

Learning to cook in his youth may 
have led Horace from ball bearings to 
candy. In 1959, when after twenty-five 
years on the road for SKF Industries, 
he found time hanging heavy. His 
wife, Hannah Mariam Stage, had been 
making candy and selling it as a hob- 
by. Perhaps once too often Horace had 
tasted judiciously and found an in- 
finitesimal lack of flavoring or had 
taken the beating spoon from his wife 
—whatever it was he found himself 
with a full-fledged candy business on 
his hands. 

He began experimenting until he 
established good recipes and operating 


procedure. For a time he went all out 
and arrived at twenty-five varieties, 
a quick route to a mental institute. 
What the patron wanted, was never 
in stock! If Milady planned on pep- 
permints coated with chocolate for 
her bridge party, she wanted no 
substitute. Now he has settled on four 
kinds of candy—butter creams, fudge, 
sandwich mints, and almond crunch 
and he has a secret—his candies stay 
fresh more than a reasonable time. 

Horace believes in the three ““Ts’’— 
timing, temperature, and technique. 
He is as fussy as he can be about the 
chocolate. Running out of his prefer- 
red grade one day, he substituted. A 
little old lady burst into his kitchen 
with an opened box — “this fudge 
isn’t like what you used to make.” Us- 
ing the purest of ingredients, he holds 
a firm belief that his candy doesn’t add 
pounds on the scales of weight-con- 
scious people, but energy! 

He has also learned he must keep 
his mind on what he is doing — no 
day dreaming while the fudge cooks. 
One degree too much on the thermom- 
eter and the batch is ruined. Once, 
using a Hobart Mixer, he poured in 
the hot fudge and punched the wrong 
button. The whole mess rose up from 
the container and was deposited on 
him, his stove, his cupboards, his 
walls, his floors, in a complete smooth 
flow around the kitchen. 

Never a man to have only one arrow 
to his bow, he still caters to his old 
love — ball bearings. Dealing in small 
lots, he maintains a mail order busi- 
ness, buying in quantity and shipping 
out in package lots. There is a con- 
stant demand for small quantities of 
ball bearings varying from 0.15 to 
four inches in diameter. Big manufac- 
turers with “Overhead” the constant 
increasing cost factor, must charge the 
“little guy” a fantastically high price 
for a few ball bearings. So Horace 
with his intimate knowledge of the 
field takes advantage of this need and 
has a nice little business to turn to 
when he gets fed up with weighing, 
measuring, mixing, watching thermom- 
eters and punching the right button 
at the right time. A 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope, Pa. 
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I n the graveyard of Indian Creek 
Reformed church near Telford is a 
stone inscribed: 

“In memory of Rev. John Michael 
Kern—Born in Germany 1736—Died 
March 22, 1788.” 

In the closing years of his life, Kern 
was pastor at Indian Creek, one of the 
oldest Reformed congregations in 
Pennsylvania. He died honored and re- 
spected there. But less than ten years 
earlier he and another Reformed min- 
ister, the Rev. John J. Zubly (Zubli), 
of Georgia, were conspicuous excep- 
tions to the almost invariable loyalty 
of the Reformed clergy to the Con- 
tinental cause. 


In “Early History of the Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania,” by Daniel 
Miller, this statement appears: 

“As far as we know, all the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Coetus were 
favorable to the American cause. Two 
others, Rev. John M. Kern, of New 
York and Rev. John J. Zubly, of 
Georgia, held to England, and both 
lost their usefulness and had to leave 
their pastoral charges. 

“Kern went to Halifax, but re- 
turned to Pennsylvania in 1788 and 
died soon after in Bucks County. 
Zubly was a member of the Colonial 
Congress until a short time before the 
adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when he left the body and 
returned to Georgia. Had he remained 
he would have been one of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He vainly tried to prevent 
Georgia from uniting with the move- 
ment for American independence. He 
was banished and one-half of his 
property was confiscated. When the 
British captured Savannah in 1779, 
Zubly returned thither and remained 
there until his death in 1781.” 


Of Kern, says the Rev. Prof. James 
I. Good, D. D., in his “History of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States, 1725-1792”: 

“He was pastor of the German Re- 
formed church of New York, 1763- 
1771, and at Montgomery, New York, 
1771-78. After the Revolution he 
came to Pennsylvania, where he be- 
came pastor of Indian Creek, 1782- 
88, where he died.” 


Of Zubli the same writer says he 
was elected July 10, 1775, by the 
colony of Georgia as one of its rep- 
resentatives to the Continental Con- 
gress, and his congregation gave their 
consent for him to go to Philadelphia 
to serve. Zubli made the opening 
prayer at the Congress, but although 
he opposed the oppressions of the 
British, he did not think the Colonies 
were ready for independence, and “be- 
came a peace man.” 
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This large brick building stood on South Main Street, Quakertown, housed a 
boarding school in 1818. In 1858 the Bucks County Normal and Classical School 
operated here. The south part of the building was torn down and the remaining 
building was used as an orphans school until 1867. 


The L. F. Rufe General Store. Corner Hellertown and East Broad in 
1880. It was known as the old Reliable Corner in Quakertown. 


Che New Strand 
Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0486 
Open Every Night 


Showing Distinguished Foreign and Am- 
erican Films of Past and Present. 


Write for schedule 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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After Zubli’s death, says Professor 
Good, citizens of Savannah seemed 
more appreciative of him and named 
two streets after him, Joachim and 
Zubli. 

All historians of the Reformed 
Church agree that not only the min- 
ister but practically all members of 
congregations were loyal to the Ameri- 
can side. 

Other pastors of Indian Creek 
buried in its yard which dates back 
nearly 200 years are the Rev. Jacob 
Senn, born 1771, died 1818, and the 
Rev. J. A. Strassburger, who preached 
for 36 years from 1818 to 1854, at 
Indian Creek, Tohickon, Trumbauers- 
ville and Almont. A 


A group of local club women were 
gathered one evening in 1958. 
While their meeting was in progress, 
Helen Kiss of Warrington, found her- 
self studying each woman present as 
she wrestled with a new idea. The idea 
persisted. She took a quick survey of 
each member's physical appearance and 
decided that most of them, including 
herself, needed slimming down here 
and there—not only for the sake of 
their appearance but she felt sure in 
most cases reducing would benefit 
their health. Finally, when new busi- 
ness was introduced, Helen found her- 
self on her feet telling the whole 
group about the Stauffer Home Reduc- 
ing Plan of which she had heard and 
read a great deal. She suggested also, 
that it would be well worth their while 
to contact a Stauffer representative and 
arrange for a demonstration. She ex- 
plained that this was a service offered 
to women and families who would like 
figure control help. The response was 
enthusiastic and Helen found herself 
elected to take charge of the arrange- 
ments. A few weeks later, Helen saw 
an ad in the local paper for a Stauffer 
Home Plan representative. 

She debated for three days before 
she got enough courage to send in her 
application. An interview was arranged 
and she found herself with a job. 

Several weeks of intensive training, 
then weeks in the field actually work- 
ing with a senior Stauffer Counselor, 
launched Mrs. Kiss on her own. 

As business grew she opened her 
own home studio for treatments and 
has expanded until now she can ac- 
commodate as many as six patrons at 
one time. The results have been grati- 
fying for her customers. 

Mrs. Kiss also does outstanding 
work with the Zeigler Facial Exerciser. 
With this the beauty muscles of the 
face and neck are invigorated, toned 
and gently stimulated, giving a bright- 
et, fresher appearance and firmness to 
facial contours. 

Both of the body improvement 
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Fireman’s Parade, the two story building was on the present site of the 


Bucks County Bank & Trust Co. 


The Germania, (now the Quakertown Band) in 1893. Rev. J. F. Ohl was the 
ductor. The band was organized in 1877. 
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methods can be enjoyed at Helen Kiss’ 
home studio or for those of the do-it- 
yourself school”, the equipment can 
be purchased from her for use in your 
own home. A 


You can see the results of the Stauf- 
fer plan of sensible calorie reduction 
plus passive exercise on the Posture 
Rest couch in the before and after pic- 
tures of Mrs. Mary MacCoy, Chalfont, 
Pa. Only four months of the Stauffer 
Plan have changed her from an outsize 
20 to a stunning size 14 with a firm 
flattering figure and a new zest for 
life. 
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Bucks County 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


QUAKERTOWN KE 6-3800 
PERKASIE AL 7-6501 
DUBLIN CH 9-3525 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


“A Bank is the Best Place for Your 
Savings” 


“Only A Commercial Bank Can Serve 
All Your Financial Needs” 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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The Goldsmith Jewelry store on 10th Street in 1874. Now the home of Mahlon 
Housekeeper, the painting contractor. 
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The 
house next is now the meat shop of Hager Brothers. The anvil under the flag was 
Scheetz & Price and earlier the Slack and Smith hardware store. 


n West Broad Street in 1883. 
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WELCOME WAGON 


n the tradition established by the pioneer women who drove covered 
wagons out to meet new settlers with fresh water, food and supplies— 
Welcome Wagon Hostesses call on friends and neighbors, new and old, 
on the most important occasions in family life—carrying messages from 
the community’s church, civic and social welfare organizations, and gifts 
from public spirited business people who sponsor this continuing service. 


